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Donald Regan 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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everything if you could. 


But have you checked 
the price of 
a future lately? 



























You'd give them 
| 
| 


hey‘re great kids—really going after 
life full tilt. You've always tried to sup- 
port them with the things you be- 
lieved would make them stronger and happier. 


Now the college education you wanted to 
give them may seem out of reach. Just in the 
years since you bought their first skates, college 
costs have doubled—and are still going up. 


Parents who want to help their 
children with college can do so 
with PLUS loans, a federal program 
that allows parents to borrow for 
education at a lowered rate of 
interest. We guarantee that PLUS 
is a good way to give your kids 
more than you thought you could. In fact, our 
guarantee stands behind millions of dollars in 
PLUS loans nationwide 


We are HEMAR—a group of seven organr 
zations dedicated to guaranteeing the fut 
Working with financial institutions through 
the country, we've guaranteed more than $3” 
billion in loans to students and their parents 
to ensure that your children have access to the 
education they want for the future they de- 
serve. We stand behind your wish to give them 
the best gift of all—a good start on tomorrow. 


Write for our report on financing a post- 
secondary education: HEMAR, #34 Corporate 
Woods, Suite 270, 10950 Grandview Drive. 
Overland Park, Kansas 66210. 
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Rowe Fuk 
“My financial partner? New England Life, of course. Why?” 


Arm yourself for life’s tough breaks. 
See our New England Life professional for the financial services you need. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A surprising swap of top jobs 
shakes up the President’s men 


White House Chief of Staff James Baker and Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan trade posts, completing a clean sweep of the inner 
circle that brought Reagan success in his first term. As the second 
term begins with a sense of drift and wasted momentum from his 
landslide re-election, Reagan loses a consummate political pro in 
Baker and gains a bluff, bullish handler in Regan. See NATION. 


to go back to the bargaining table 


Arms-control talks will resume between the superpowers, but the 
Geneva parley between Secretary of State Shultz and Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko settled little else. A last-minute compromise saved 
the talks from collapse and gave the media circus in Geneva some 
news to chew on. The big question remains Star Wars. What does it 


mean for the arms race and the attempts to regulate it? 
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BEHAVIOR: The violence of a subway 
vigilante stirs outrage and support 


“They won’t let it go,” said a Chicago talk-show host. His listen- 
ers, like much of the nation, were caught up in the saga of Bern- 
hard Goetz, the mild-mannered electronics expert who shot four 
youths on a New York City subway last month. The furor clearly 
showed that urban Americans are worried about crime. But was 
Goetz a citizen acting in self-defense or a Death Wish avenger? 
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World 

Instead of food, the Ethi- 
opian government deliv- 
ers bombs. » Publicity 
halts a rescue. >» Viet 
Nam strikes at Kampu- 
chean resistance 


64 
Sport 


The two set to tangle in 
the Super Bowl, Quar- 
terbacks Dan Marino 
and Joe Montana, are 
equally arrogant and 
disparately talented 


46 


Economy & Business 
The US. recovery has 
finally arrived in 
strength in Europe 

> GM's Saturn rises 

> Occidental Petro- 
leum is jilted 


67 
Video 


A glossy soap opera, 
civilized detectives and 
an “adult” sitcom high- 
light the networks’ 
midseason replacement 
series 


56 


Science 

A giant telescope, to be 
built on the crest of 
Hawaii's Mauna Kea 
volcano, will peer to- 
ward the edges of space 
and time 


74 


Theater 

Leading playwrights 
square off against 
troupes that radically 
“interpret” their work 
> Yul Brynner reigns 
in The King and I 


58 

Press 

The libel case of Sharon 
vs. Time Inc. goes to the 
jury. > Truth and film 
editing are issues in the 
CBS-Westmoreland 
case 
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Essay 

Millions cheered New 
York City’s subway 
gunman. The reaction 
is understandable, but 
it won't last. Nor 
should it 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





i n March 1951, Time Inc. Editor-in- 
Chief Henry Luce directed that from 
then on at least one color page should 
appear in every issue of TIME. Four- 
color photographs had made their de- 
but in the magazine years before 
Luce’s decree (in a 1934 survey of 
U.S. Depression-era painting, includ- 
ing Grant Wood’s classic, American 
Gothic). But color was expensive, not 
always accurate and required such a 
long time from photo to printed page 
that it was used only to illustrate fea- 
ture stories. 

Over the ensuing years, as the tech- 
nology of both photography and printing improved, TIME’s 
commitment to color grew. By 1975 TIME was running two or 
three color pages per issue, though most of that was still for ear- 
ly-closing stories. In 1977 the magazine made a decision to push 
strongly into the world of four-color news photography. By 1979 
TIME averaged twelve pages of color; in 1982, 18. Last year there 
were 24 color pages per issue, not counting more than 100 “bo- 
nus” color pages used to illustrate 1984’s blockbuster events: the 
Olympics, the political campaigns and the elections. 

In 1985, nearly 34 years after Luce decided his magazine 
needed color, TIME is taking the ultimate step: it will be essen- 
tially an all-color magazine—the only such newsmagazine. Says 
Managing Editor Ray Cave: “As technology has made color il- 
lustration economically feasible, we have maintained a firm 
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Picture Editor Arnold Drapkin checks color pages 
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» commitment to moving toward a four- 

ne ; color magazine. Now, except when 

we en 3 there are no satisfactory color pictures 

ira, a of a news event or deadlines that can- 

4 —— not be met, we will illustrate virtually 
all of the magazine in color.” 

One of the key figures in this dec- 
ades-long transformation is Picture 
Editor Arnold Drapkin, who was hired 
in 1951 to help start TIME’s new color 
projects department. “When I began,” 
he recalls, “color photos had to close 
five weeks before their appearance in 
the magazine. Then, from the mid-’50s 
to the late 60s, I flew from New York 
City to our Chicago printing plant almost every week because 
our color pages went to press several days before everything else. 
With today’s capabilities, if we get color pictures on a Saturday 
afternoon, we can have them in the magazine that goes to press 
Sunday morning.” This remarkable advance has required the 
expansion of the ranks of those dealing with color photos, from 
Drapkin and an editor to 30 people who supervise the handling 
of an average of 20,000 color pictures a week. “It is a lot more 
demanding to edit color than black and white,” says Drapkin. 
“But it certainly gives our readers a far richer and more exciting 
newsmagazine.” 
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Diet Quiz *2 


. 
Which has less calories and alcohol: J 
1. LJ 5 oz. white wine? f_— 
2. 5 oz. Bacardi" rum and Perrier’? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. Perrier) 

















BACARO! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED ©1984 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC. MIAMI, FL_RUM 80 PROOF “PERRIER CONTAINS NO CALORIES 


A 5-oz. serving of white wine 


contains 121 calories according source, a drink made of | oz. 

to U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 80-proof Bacardi rum and 4 oz. 

data. And its alcohol content is Perrier* has only 651 calories. 

about 122%. And its alcohol content is just 8%. 
So if you chose Bacardi and 


Perrier, you're a winner. 








ringing 
baby home 
in the Peugeot 


he has ten tiny fingers, around 

which she has already wrapped her 
grandparents. And ten tiny toes. 

She has enough clothes to stock a 
small store, including eight pairs of little 
knitted bootees that will never stay on. 

Her face goes scarlet with anger if 
there's any stalling at feeding time. 

There Is some agreement that she 
looks like her grandmother on het 
mother's side—although this notion 
does not sit well with the other side of 
the family. 

Dad will get up and check her 
fourteen times during her first night at 
home, each time making a mental note 
to do something about the creak in the 
floorboard. 

She has pudgy cheeks, fat little 
knees, and almost no hair. 

She is, they agree, the most beau- 
tiful baby anyone ever had. 

Oh, the responsibility of it all! 
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The 505 ST1's seats are wrapped in a soft, supple 
leather, with the fr sf heated in the winter 
Comfort of body, inc 


ved 








he car they are bringing baby 
home in (tucked snugly in her very 
own safety seat) is a Peugeot 505 STI. 

It isa veritable fortress of strength. 
The occupants are cradled within a 
body that is welded in 4,032 places. The 
body is protected by 21 separate anti- 
corrosion measures. 

The steering of the Peugeot is itself 





a form of safety device. It “knows” when 
to step in and help the driver. . . and 
precisely how much help is needed. If 
the road is icy or wet, the amount of 
power assistance is automatically cut 
back so that you retain the feel of the 
road through your fingertips. 

The Peugeot is very much a car 
for comfort of mind. 


It is also a car for comfort of body. 
So lavishly equipped is the 505 STI 
that the only way you can spend more 
money is if you prefer an automatic 
transmission. 

Everything from air conditioning to 
cruise control to side mirrors that de-ice 
themselves. . .all is standard equipment. 

Prices of Peugeot sedans and station 


wagons —all available with gasoline or 
turbodiesel engines— range from $11,900 
to $18,330* Please call 1-800-447-2882 
in the continental U.S. for a 32-page 
color brochure and the name of your 
nearest Peugeot dealer. 
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Man of the Year 


To the Editors: 

TIME could not have made a more fit- 
ting choice than Peter Ueberroth [MAN 
OF THE YEAR, Jan. 7]. With Ueberroth at 
the helm of the Olympics, we delivered 
something just and sound for the morale of 
the country, something that was based on 
man’s better instincts. 

Edward J. Pfeiffer 
Washington, D.C. 


Ueberroth? Outrageous. Most of the 
world cannot even spell his name, let 
alone know him. Is the planet so emaciat- 
ed in human leadership—the Mother Te- 
resas and Geraldine Ferraros—that we 
have to adulate the American dollar? 
Let’s vote for Cap Weinberger. He will 
blow us up and make such further nomi- 
nations unnecessary. 

Melvin M. Belli Sr. 
San Francisco 





Ueberroth has shown what man can 

do when failure is alien to him. 
Martha Buchwald 
Frankfort, Ky. 


I wish our millionaire politicians 
would take note of Ueberroth, the man 
who relinquished his salary to work as a 
volunteer. 

Ron Trammell 
Baring, Wash. 


Ueberroth’s being named Man of the 
Year is a well-deserved honor. Your arti- 
cle reflects America’s sense of pride and 
rekindled nationalistic feeling, which 
have been missing for so long. 

Jeruchom L. Shapiro 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Peter Ueberroth? How banal. How 
embarrassing. 

Richard L. Shimpfky 

Ridgewood, N.J. 


Your choice should not fall upon a 
savvy and successful businessman but 
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Letters 


should acknowledge a true milestone in 

our history: a woman qualified to run for 

Vice President and, if necessary, be our 
President. 

Matthew La Rose 

Providence 


Your choice of Ueberroth for 1984 be- 
littles the designation. In comparison with 
previous recipients, he represents an all- 
time low for insignificance. 

Chaim Trosk 
New York City 


Your selection of Ueberroth came as a 
surprise, but in retrospect, it is entirely ap- 
propriate and in keeping with your re- 
quirements for Man of the Year. 

George Schmitz 
Los Angeles 


You missed one feature of the new 
spirit: the do-it-yourself volunteerism that 
is helping replace the missing federal dol- 
lars. Your pieces on Candy Lightner, who 
started Mothers Against Drunk Drivers, 
and Bill Lindsey, who works to clean up 
slums, were a step toward acknowledging 
that kind of boldness. Most of the other 
“Seven Who Succeeded” were only after 
the big buck. 

Arthur E. Durfee 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Your article captured the spirit of the 
man as well as the nation. 

Timmy Dunn 

Pittsburgh 





Lean’s Passage 
It is gratifying to read your coverage of 
David Lean [CINEMA, Dec. 31] and his 
latest film, A Passage to India. For those of 
us who intend to be among the next gener- 
ation of important film makers, Lean’s 
work represents the finest that cinema has 

to offer. 

Richard H. Dollison 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


It is ironic that Lean, who has had a 
distinguished career as a director with 
great box-office success, had trouble get- 
ting the financing to make A Passage to 
India. And now he turns in a master- 
piece. Thank you for cutting through 
the morass of what passes for cinema in 
1984 and noting Lean’s artistry. 

Peter Levinson 
New York City 


Quitting UNESCO 
The U.S. wants to have full control 
of the U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization [NATION, Dec. 
31), but it cannot. That is why Wash- 
ington has decided to pull out. But 
UNESCO will continue to survive without 
the presence of the Americans. 
Khahed Hammad 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








We should not only get out of UNESCO 
but the U.N. as well. Why should we con- 
tinue to support those who hate us and 
bleed us in the bargain? 

James E. Spencer 
Tucson 





Arguing Apartheid 
Your story on South Africa [WORLD, 
Dec. 24] fails to give a complete picture of 
the status of blacks in that country. No 
right-minded person or country should 
support, ignore or condone apartheid. But 
we must recognize the positive accom- 
plishments and strides made by South 
African blacks. The presence of multina- 
tional companies has enhanced employ- 
ment opportunities for blacks and to some 
extent promoted racial integration. If al- 
lowed to continue, such trends may pave 
the way for enlarging the role of non- 
whites and for the ultimate extinction of 

apartheid. 

C. Venkata S. Ram 
Dallas 


Give the blacks in South Africa a vote 
and full autonomy now, and that country 
will make Detroit, Chicago and Watts 
look like holiday resorts. Leave South Af- 
ricans alone, and they will change in their 
own time, peacefully. 

Mike Finneron 
Lomox, B.C. 


I hope Bishop Tutu will be able to do 
for South Africa what Mahatma Gandhi 
did for India. 

Hjalmar Gerber 
Edmonton 


When Bishop Tutu compares apart- 
heid with the Nazis’ final solution for the 
Jews, he damages his credibility. Nothing 
done by the government of South Africa 
comes close to the calculated genocide 
planned and carried out by the Nazis. 
There are enough truths for Bishop Tutu 
to cite; he should be more careful in the 
comparisons he makes. 

Jeffrey Glass 
Dallas 


Bhopal’s Fate 


I was dismayed by Roger Rosenblatt’s 
reflections on the Bhopal tragedy [ENVI- 
RONMENT, Dec. 17], in which he “trusts 
that the gods in the machines will give 
more than they take.” There are no gods to 
look to in the machines. The possibility of 
disaster, which in Bhopal’s case became 
reality, was known and was planned for, 
however inadequately; the risks were tak- 
en by humans. It is not the machines and 
chemicals that put man at ever greater risk 
but man himself, who in his greed and 
pride can never exercise the self-control 
that will let him say, “No, this is too dan- 
gerous. The cost in lives is not worth it.” 

Elizabeth Allen 
Benidorm, Spain 
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Damiano, 1980 Damiano, 1984 


“Look what an incredible difference my sponsorship has made in this little 
boy's life. His name is Damiano. He lives in a desperately impoverishe 
African country. And since 1980 I've sponsored him through Christian 
ont can a d-eyed ffering fro fth 

“In the beginning, he was a poor, sa sufferin m one of the 
very worst kinds of malnutrition. But thanks to CCF and my sponsorship, 
there’s been a dramatic improvement—one that — > 
makes my heart swell with pride. Now, not only 
does Damiano get medical checkups and nutritious 
food—he also has school clothes and books. The 
big, healthy smile in the picture on the right tells 
the rest of the story. 

“Now | want you to see for yourself just how far a 
little love can go. Only $18 a month, just 60¢ a day, 
can give a youngster like Damiano what he needs 
to grow and leam. So send in the coupon today— 
po pe you'll be able to tella happybeforeand F 


after story of your own: 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


(= Sa Ge be OE Ge ee SS eS 
4 Dr James MacCracken, Executive Director, Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 






Ol wish to sponsor any child who needs my help. 
OI prefer to sponsor a C) boy 0 girl CO) either in the country checked below 


OBoliMa OColombia OHonduras CiIndonesia O Mexico CO) Thailand 
O Brazil O Guatemala O India Kenya O Philippines 1 Uganda 


(If you would like to sponsor more than one child, please specify the number in boxes] of your choice.) 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

CI want to leam more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsorship 
payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the material so you can ask someone else to help 

OI prefer to send my first monthly payment now, enclosed is $18 for each child 

Ol cannot sponsor a child but I'll give $___ to the Christian Children’s Fund Growth 
Fund (provides expansion of services in a hungry world) 


Mr. Miss 
Mrs. Ms.__ 


Address 
i City State 


IN THE US. CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
IN CANADA: CCF, 2409 Yonge St. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available upon request 


O Zambia 











Zip 





| Christian Children’s Fund, Inc.| 
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Roger Rosenblatt equates the peril 
from the recent toxic-gas leak in Bhopal 
with that of nuclear power plants. The 
analogy is without factual basis. Compare 
the chemical industry’s worst accident at 
Bhopal, and its more than 2,000 deaths, 
with the nuclear industry's worst accident 
at Three Mile Island, and its zero deaths. 
In the latter case, the occurrence was ade- 
quately contained by engineered safety 
systems; in the former, it was not. 

Bernard J. Snyder 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Washington 


Has anyone dared ask about the cul- 
pability of the Indian government, which 
allowed squatters to move in so close to a 
factory where hazardous materials are 
made? It is easy and self-serving for Indi- 
an Officials to arrest Union Carbide Presi- 
dent Warren Anderson in order to ob- 
scure their own responsibility for not 
having taken prudent and precautionary 
action years ago. 

Charles W. Hassett 
Minneapolis 


Your reference to Robert Haines as 
Union Carbide’s manager for new pesti- 
cides is incorrect. Dr. Haines has not been 
employed by Union Carbide since 1981. 

Frederick C. Phillis 

Director of Public Relations 

Union Carbide Agricultural Products 

Danbury, Conn. 

TIME was mistaken when it identified Dr. 

Haines asa current Union Carbide employ- 

ee, and when it said Dr. Haines’ position at 

Union Carbide had involved the marketing 

of the pesticide TEMIK. The doctor coordi- 

nated the development of TEMIK for Union 
Carbide. TIME regrets the errors. 





Euphonious Band Aid 
In your item on the musicians who 
joined together as Band Aid and cut a rec- 
ord to raise money for the famine victims 
in Ethiopia [PEOPLE, Dec. 17], you refer 
to the Boomtown Rats as British. The 
group is Irish. 
Alan Guckian 
Sligo, Ireland 





Farming Whales 


Reader Takeshi Hama of Japan asks, 
“Why is it wrong to eat whale meat [LET- 
TERS, Dec. 31]? Americans have no com- 
punctions about eating beef.” Practically 
all cultures that consume beef replenish 
the supply by raising herds. Do the Japa- 
nese have a comparable program for re- 
storing the supply of whales? 

Albert J. Kiefel 
Horseheads, N.Y. 
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The Second World War 
by Winston S. Churchill 
for $27.50 (Pub, price $295) 


New Chartwell Edition of this six-volume Nobel 
Prize-winning masterwork, in genuine leather 
quarter-bindings, with a foreword by William L. 
Shirer. Churchill Olympian wisdom, passion 
and wit—and his unique role as a wartime leader 
make his account of Wi orid War II unforgettable 
reading. Frontispiece photographs, 3-color 
battle-map endpapers, 195 additional maps, 
charts and diagrams 


The Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy 
for $2495 (Pub. price $175) 


Regarded as the most comprehen 
sive encyclopedia of philosophy 
ever published, this superb set— 
compiled in collaboration with the 
world's foremost philosophers 
encompasses all aspects of ancient, 
medieval, modern, Eastern and 
Western thought. The four vol- 
umes represent an essential aid for 
students and a rewarding reference 
source for home libraries 





The Compact Edition of 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
for $2495 (Pub. price $175) 


“The most complete, most scholarly dictionary of the 
English language’—The Christian Science Monitor. 
Through photoreduction, the original 13-volume set 
has been reproduced in this two-volume Compact Edi- 
tion. A Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass is included. 





The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire by Edward 
Gibbon. Edited by J. B. Bury 
for $24.95 (Pub. prices total $300) 


The definitive Bury edition of the most 
acclaimed history of all. Gibbon evokes a 
world of grandeur and decadence, master 
fully tracing its collapse under emperors 
noble and ignoble. Seven-volume set, 
newly available with maps and illustra 
tions on long-lasting acid-free paper, 
quarter-bound in genuine leather. 





The Story of Civilization by Will and Ariel Durant 
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ior $2 DDS (Pub. prices total $335.45) the arts and sciences, the customs and conquests 
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Shake-Up at the 
White House 





Outside the White House 
last week, construction 
workers toiled in the chill 
weather to erect a review- 
ing booth and grandstand 
for the Inaugural parade, one of the first 
events of Ronald Reagan’s second term 
The laying of each plank and pipe was 
dictated by blueprints 

Inside the White House, something 
far more significant for the success or fail- 
ure of the second Reagan Administration 
also was taking shape. The organization 
chart of key players and their new posi- 
tions of power was being sketched. But 
there was no blueprint, no grand design. 
As if by whimsy, top officials were leaving 
Government, switching jobs or signaling 
their desire to depart. Each seemed free to 
pursue his own quest for personal fulfill- 
ment, whether by taking on new chal- 
lenges, easing into less wearisome tasks or 
just taking a rest. The President amiably 
concurred in the wishes of his subordi- 
nates. It was a shake-up by the shakers 
themselves. 

By far the most surprising change 
was a straight switch in jobs between 
James Baker III, 54, the President's 
smooth, politically savvy chief of staff, 
and Donald Regan, 66, the blustery, 
hard-driving Secretary of the Treasury 
After four grueling years in the White 
House, Baker had yearned for what he 
called “a less fast track.”” With the huge 
budget deficit and an ambitious tax-re- 
form proposal dominating the domestic 
agenda, he had decided that Treasury, 
while less of a pressure cooker, “is 
where the action will be.” Regan, for- 
mer president and chairman of Merrill 
Lynch, had long eyed Baker’s job from 
his Treasury post and readily traded his 
prestigious title for a position of greater 
power. Contended one of Regan’s Trea- 
sury Department aides: “He considers 
the Executive Branch to be like a cor- 
poration. Cabinet members are vice 
presidents, the President is the chair- 
man of the board, the chief of staff is 
the chief operating officer.” 

The impending departure of Baker 
will complete a virtual clean sweep of the 
White House team that helped Reagan to 
an impressive record of success fm his first 
four years, culminating in his landslide re- 





Reagan gets a tough new chief of staff 


election. Many of the aides were Califor- 
nians who had served him well in Sacra- 
mento when he was Governor more than 
a decade ago. Edwin Meese expects to be 
confirmed within a month as Attorney 
General. Deputy Chief of Staff Michael 
Deaver, the closest adviser on social and 
personal matters to both Reagan and the 
First Lady, is expected to take a Washing- 
ton public relations job. Attorney General 


| William French Smith and Interior Sec- 


| tion 





1 


| sumed that the President must 


retary William Clark are leaving Govern- 
ment service to return to California. Go- 
ing to the Treasury Department with 
Baker is his top aide, Richard Darman, a 
native New Englander who has had a 
marked influence on domestic policy 
Craig Fuller, who has been Cabinet secre- 
tary, will probably depart after assisting 
in the changeover. 

Taken together, the sudden flurry of 
shifts and departures creates unexpected 
leadership gaps only two months after 
Reagan declared that he saw no need “to 
break up a winning team.” Ahead lies an 
uneasy transition period, during which 
new aides must learn the delicate busi- 
ness of running the White House. Because 
the modern presidency has increasingly 
drawn power to the keepers of the Oval 
Office, and because Reagan leaves so 
much of the detail work to underlings, the 
changes and uncertainty among his advis- 
ers are no small matter to the nation. 

The timing of the shake-up was un- 
fortunate. The President’s announcement 
of the Baker-Regan trade came on the 
very day that Secretary of State George 
Shultz was completing his meetings with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko, clearing the way for a broad resump- 
of arms-control talks, a break- 
through that stands as one of Reagan’s 
few solid successes in foreign policy. The 
game of musical chairs partly upstaged 
the news from Geneva. 

The changes came at a time when the 
new Administration badly needed a fast 
start on several domestic policy initia- 
tives, most notably the immense and wor- 
risome budget deficit. It is widely as- 
move 
forcefully on the issue before the luster 
of the November election fades and his 
lameduck status takes hold. Yet he is 
already two weeks behind schedule in 
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his budget preparations. Worse yet, his 
spending plan ts not even close to his own 
goal of paring the deficit to $100 billion 
by the time his term ends in 1988, and he 
has let G.O.P. leaders in Congress take at 
least temporary charge of figuring out 
ways to close the gap. Last week, at his 
first televised press conference since the 
election, he indicated that he had an open 
mind about what he would do if Congress 
enacted an across-the-board freeze on 
spending, including cost of living raises 
for Social urity recipients, something 
he had seemed to reject during the 
campaign 

Even before the personnel shifts, 
there had been a curious sense of drift and 
lack of drive at the White House. De- 
clared one former White House aide 
“Since the election there has been no en- 

, no enthusiasm and no firm game 

The staff changes would have been 

less disruptive back in November, 
which is when Baker, Deaver and Nancy 
Reagan had urged the President to clean 
house. Instead of taking the initiative, 
however, Reagan characteristically let 
each aide act on his own 

The new chief of staff thus faces both 
a severe challenge and a rare opportunity 
as Don Regan moves to the White House, 
probably in five weeks. With the most in- 
fluential aides gone, he can freely choose 
| his own team. Never shy about exerting 
1985 
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In year’s first press conference, a cheery President hails his new team of Regan, top, and Baker: “Just changing chairs” 


power, he did so last week even before it 
was formally his. Sitting in on a White 
House staff meeting, he left some Baker 


aides with the impression that if any of 


them had any other job opportunities, 
now was the time to act on them. If there 
had been any doubts about whether Re- 
gan would take charge, they were firmly 
dispelled 


ssociates and acquaintances of 


as Washington 
Lobbyist Jack Albertine puts it, 
that “he will be one of the strong- 
est chiefs of staff in history. The White 
House will be a tight ship.” That may be 
overstated, but it is clear that the collegial 
style of staff organization, in which Baker 
had ultimately emerged first among 
equals, had been breaking down. Meese 
had been sidetracked by his confirmation 
troubles and the investigations of his per- 
sonal business dealings with friends who 
later gained federal jobs. Baker was burn- 
ing out, and Deaver felt pinched on his 
Government salary 
Regan, by contrast, has no shortage 


of energy and certainly no shortage of 


cash: he is worth an estimated $30 mil- 
lion. He will probably try to run a close- 
ly controlled operation, like the one set 
up by H.R. Haldeman in the Nixon 
White House. A lively storyteller who 
has an easy rapport with his fellow 


Irishman in the Oval Office, Regan is 
far less dour than Haldeman, but he 
may turn out to be as tough. His emo- 
tions boil close to the surface, and his 
explosions of temper keep aides on their 
toes—and a little cowed 

Regan’s strong ego and aggressive 
style have been coupled at the Treasury 
I rtment with a loyalty to the Presi- 


| dent that borders on being sycophantic 


Critics complain that Regan is a mere 
cheerleader, with no strong policy beliefs 
of his own. At the same time, he has 
shown an outsize concern with turf and 
prerogatives. Predicts one of his former 
colleagues: “He'll try to do it all himself. 
He can’t stand sharing the limelight 
That could mean that Regan will tend to 
keep other advisers away from the Presi- 
dent. At worst, eager-to-please Regan 
could wind up telling the boss only what 
he thinks the President wants to hear 
Washington insiders have mixed feel- 
ings about a truly tight White House ship 
depending upon their own interests there 
Right now, says a presidential aide, “no- 
body knows who’s in charge of what, and 
people like [Defense Secretary Caspar] 


| Weinberger slip in the back door and get 


policy changed at odd hours without any- 
body realizing what’s happened.” A lob- 
byist agrees, but prefers things that way 
Says he: “If Baker blocked you, you could 


| gO to Meese or Clark. No more. Regan 
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will nail up the back door.”’ A Washing- 
ton-based business leader sees another 
key difference in the Baker and Regan 
styles. “Let’s face it,” he contends, “Baker 
| and those guys are Machiavellian opera- 

tors. They'd tell you one thing, but you 
| had no idea what they were really doing. 
With Regan, it’s all on the table. You 
know exactly where he stands and what 
he thinks.” 

In the intricate world of Washington 
politics, however, bluff often works better 
than bluster. Compromise is the highest 
art form in the capital, and it is by no 
means clear whether Regan has the 
knack. The new chief of staff is typically 
confident. “My job,” he says, “will be to 
see to it that we get the best compromise 
possible for the President or else recom- 
| mend that he reject it.” A Baker aide pre- 
| dicts a new way of doing business but the 
same positive results. “Baker thrived on 
interaction with a lot of people,” he says 
“Regan will rely on structure and tap oth- 
er people’s political skills and instincts.” 

In the more formal! Regan shop, news 
leaks may be fewer and public insights 
into the internal workings of the White 
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two of his senior Treasury deputies to 
clear their press contacts through his 
trusted public affairs assistant, Ann 
McLaughlin. (McLaughlin, now Interior 
Department Under Secretary, is a leading 
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candidate to become Regan’s deputy at | 


the White House.) While Regan can turn 
on his gruff charm and provide as lively 
an interview as anyone else in the Admin- 
istration, he is seldom inclined to do so. 
In sharp contrast to Baker, whose mas- 
tery of keeping the news-hungry White 
House press corps satisfied is unsur- 
passed in Washington, Regan considers 
time spent responding to reporters’ 
questions a waste at best. Outside the 
office, he is a walking blackout. Says 
One intimate: “It is a matter of pride 
with him that he has never invited press 
people to his house or to any parties.” 
Baker's switch to Treasury is much 
less risky and seems destined to have less 


| impact on the Reagan presidency than 


Regan’s move to the White House. The 


| Texan arrives with scarcely any back- 


ground in his new field—he was an Under 
Secretary of Commerce in the Ford Ad- 
ministration—but his confirmation hear- 
ings should prove a breeze. He relies 


Bennett: from Humanities to Education 





heavily on his astute aide, Darman, who 
will be the second-ranking officer at Trea- 
sury. While deficit reduction remains the 
top priority on the agenda of both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress, Baker sees 
genuine historical opportunity in re- 
sponding to the growing bipartisan calls 
for a new tax system. Says he: “I'll be ina 
good position over there to lead the 
charge on tax reform.” 

Baker’s wide political experience is 
welcomed by many business leaders, who 
figure that he will be a more effective pro- 
moter of financial legislation than Regan. 
“The President has appointed someone at 
Treasury who understands the political 
workings of our Government,” says Don- 
ald Marron, chairman of Manhattan's 
Paine Webber brokerage firm. “This is 
the highest priority. Congress and the Ad- 
ministration need to form a consensus 
and move ahead on deficit reduction and 
tax reform.” Business leaders expect Bak- 
er to get along well with Paul Volcker, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve, who 
was a favorite whipping boy of Regan’s. 





ot surprisingly, New Right con- 
servatives were gleeful at the pros- 
pect of Baker’s moving further 
away from the President’s ear. Al- 
though he helped deliver one of the big- 
gest tax cuts in history in 1981 and led 
Reagan’s successful fight to cut the budget 
that year as well, he later urged tax hikes | 
to restore lost revenue, an advocacy that 
was anathema to the right. Baker has nev- 
er been outspoken in support of the con- 
servative agenda of stopping abortions, 
permitting prayer in schools and amend- 
ing the Constitution to require a balanced 
budget. Conservatives see him as too 
much of a moderating influence on the 
President. Richard Viguerie, the leading 
fund raiser for the New Right, contends 
that Baker and Deaver “kept conserva- | 
tive ideas and conservative Senators out | 
of the White House. Regan has got to be 
an improvement. Under Baker it was as 
bad as it could get.” That does not mean 
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that Regan is viewed by conserva- 
tives as one of their own; he is, in 
fact, seen as a representative of tra- 
ditional Wall Street rather than of 
populist Main Street. Moreover, 
New Right activists have no clear 
idea how Regan feels about their 
social issues. They assume, though, 
that he is more likely than Baker to 
“let Reagan be Reagan.” 

Some of Baker’s admirers sus- 
pected that his real aim in shifting 
to the Cabinet was to embellish a 
résumé that would be more im- 
pressive in a future pursuit of elec- 
tive office. Contended Republican 
Congressman Jim Leach of Iowa 
“Overnight, this makes Jim Baker 
the most serious male candidate 
for Vice President in 1988.” Scoffs 
Baker: “That's ridiculous. I have 
no ambitions for elective office 
I've tried that.” Indeed, he lost 
a race for Texas attorney general 
in 1978 

While Baker denies that he 
had been burned out in the de- 
manding White House job, some of 
his associates there noticed that he 
seemed less able to focus sharply 
on details. Moreover, his enthusi- 
asm seemed to be flagging. “The 
pressure within Baker to get out was in- 
creasing,” said one of his colleagues. “He 
has been talking about how lonely it is at 
the top.” Conceded another White House 
aide: “Maybe we need a shot in the arm, 
some new people.” 

The casual way in which Baker and 
Regan swapped says much about the 
President's loose hand on the White 
House throttle. Regan had eyed Baker's 
job almost from his arrival in the Admin- 
istration, telling a Treasury aide three 
years ago, “The only job better than the 
one I've got now is Baker's.” He raised the 
issue with Baker in a joking way more 
than a year ago, when the two men were 
commiserating about a common problem 
“Baker, we ought to swap jobs,” Regan 
quipped. “That would serve both of us 
right.” Replied Baker ‘You know, 
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Darman: moving with Baker 
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The disbanded troika: Baker, Meese and Deaver 


I think you've got an idea there.” Nei- 
ther pursued it at the time, but neither 
forgot it 

Regan turned serious on the subject a 
few days before last Christmas, when 
Baker visited his office. “I’m going to 
make you an offer you can’t turn down,” 
Regan said. “Let's trade places.” Baker 
said he was receptive to the idea but 
would not push it; he insisted that Deaver 
be sounded out about whether he might be 
interested in the top White House staff 
job. Regan took the matter up with 
Deaver on Dec. 26, saying, “Look, Jim 
wants a new challenge and so do I. We 
want to know if you're taking yourself out 
of the running to be chief of staff.” Deaver 
said he needed time to think about it. In 
fact, he had lost interest in staying on at 
the White House but wanted to decide 





Kirkpatrick: looking for a new role 
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whether the exchange would serve 
the President well. After more dis- 
cussions with Baker and Regan, he 
concluded that it would 

Two weeks ago Deaver cleared 
the way by announcing his own 
imminent return to private life 
Last Monday he took the switch 
proposal to the President. Ob- 
served Reagan: “It’s fascinating. A 
fascinating idea.” Reagan quickly 
called in Regan, then Baker. He 
told them that he needed to sleep 
on the proposal, but in fact he had 
already made up his mind. Said he 
to Deaver that day: “They both 
like the idea, and so do I.” The 
President disclosed the well-kept 
secret personally on Tuesday 
morning, with Regan and Baker at 
his side, and found that he had giv- 
en the evening news broadcasts a 
better story than his diplomatic 
team’s success in Geneva. At his 
midweek press conference, the 
President said he did not think of 
Baker and Meese as leaving the in- 
ner circle. “They're just changing 
chairs at the Cabinet table,” he 
said. “I don’t care which side of the 
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table they're talking from. I'll be 
listening.” 
Actually, Regan retains Cabinet sta- 


tus in the shift and gains a seat on the Na- 
tional Security Council as well. Baker 
keeps his right to sit in regularly with the 
NSC. But no matter how hard the Presi- 
dent may be listening, Baker will lose 
some of his clout in the West Wing. Ex- 
plains one aide familiar with the cliquish- 
ness of any Oval Office staff: “Once you're 
gone, you're gone.” 


here were other, lesser leadership 
shifts last week as the Administra- 
tion seemed to stumble into the 
dawn of its last term. Energy Sec- 
retary Donald Hodel, a brainy, amiable 
top aide to former Interior Secretary 
James Watt, will return to head the Inte- 
rior Department, taking over for the Cali- 
fornia-bound Clark. Hodel, in turn, will 


Stockman: getting ready to go 








be replaced at Energy by John S. Herring- 
ton, who earned respect as director of per- 
sonnel at the White House. His departure 
creates yet another vacancy for Regan to 
fill in his new job. The Education Depart- 
ment will be headed by William Bennett, 
chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, filling the opening created 
by the postelection resignation of T.H. Bell. 





oth Herrington and Hodel have 
been instructed to study ways in 
which the functions of their de- 
partments might be dispersed to 
other agencies or combined in some fash- 
ion. While neither the Energy nor Educa- 
tion departments, which have strong ad- 
vocates on Capitol Hill and constituencies 
outside of Government, seemed in immi- 
| nent danger of being dismantled, it was 
clear that Reagan had not totally aban- 
doned his long-held desire to get rid of 
them. More confusion was created by a 
Cabinet-meeting discussion at which it 
was decided to consider the possibility of 
creating an entirely new Department of 
Trade and Industry. As currently envi- 
sioned, the new bureaucracy would com- 
bine some duties of the Commerce De- 
partment and the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, which is now part of the 
White House. 

Another question raised by the latest 
round of changes was whether Hodel’s re- 
turn to Interior would revive the tensions 
between the Administration and environ- 
mentalists that Clark had done so much 
to ease. As an aide to Watt, Hodel had 
been an ardent champion of more oil and 
coal exploration and other commercial 
development of federal lands. While an 
Official of a federal power authority in the 
Pacific Northwest, he denounced the en- 
vironmental movement as having “fallen 
into the hands of a small, arrogant faction 
dedicated to bringing our society to a 
halt.” Although he patiently listened to 
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Off to Camp David last week with dog Lucky 


conservationists make their pitches to his 
Energy Department, he also helped kill a 
proposal by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency under William Ruckelshaus 
to take some action against acid rain, 
rather than just study the problem. Com- 
plains Ben Beach, a spokesman for the 
Wilderness Society: “He’s got Watt's phi- 
| losophy and Clark’s likable personality— 
a dangerous combination.” 
Still, it is Regan’s emergence that 
seems certain to keep Washington astir 
with fresh uncertainties, intrigues and po- 
| tential clashes. While Treasury Secretary, 

Regan seemed to relish a good brawl. He 
| butted heads with Volcker and with Mar- 
| tin Feldstein, former chairman of the 





Proven performers: in 1983 Reagan and Bush meet in Oval Office with Meese, Clark and Baker 





Will the new chief of staff nail shut the back door to the White House? 
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| have differed over arms control, the ap- 





Council of Economic Advisers. After seri- 
ously considering efforts to kill the coun- 
cil, the President decided last week 
against such a drastic move. It is clear, 
however, that Regan will not take kindly 
to any economic advice that runs counter 
to his own beliefs. He had, for example, 
disputed Budget Director David Stock- 
man’s gloomy economic estimates. Stock- 
man, already long wounded by his confes- 
sion to the Atlantic Monthly in 1981 that 
federal budget figures are a meaningless | 
numbers game, had been expected to 
leave after this year’s spending battles are 
resolved, and he will almost certainly go 
now that Regan is in a position to boss 
him around. While the recent vacancies 
at the White House conceivably could 
give United Nations Ambassador Jeane | 
Kirkpatrick a shot at becoming Reagan’s 
in-house foreign policy adviser, insiders 
doubt that such a strong personality could 
coexist with Regan. Predicts one White 
House aide: “If somebody like Kirkpat- 
rick is brought in here and tries to carve 
out an empire of her own, she'll find her- 
self in the ultimate tong war.” Regan has 
already hinted privately that he would 
fight any Kirkpatrick move into a White 
House job. 

Regan’s arrival in the West Wing 
could tip the balance in the longest-run- 
ning and most important intramural ri- 
valry of Reagan’s presidency, that be- 
tween Shultz and Weinberger. The two 


propriate uses of force, relations with 
NATO allies and policy on the Middle 
East. Regan has been one of the few Cabi- 
net members to challenge the Pentagon 
boss publicly on defense spending, insist- 
ing that the military must take part in the 
deficit-reduction drive. Perhaps even 
more significant, Shultz and Regan are 
personal friends and their two wives enjoy 
socializing together. The Shultzes stayed 
atthe Regans’ Mount Vernon home when 
the Secretary of State first replaced Alex- 
ander Haig. While Regan insists that he 
would not try to persuade the President to 
cut his defense requests, the Pentagon 
budget is certain to become a political 
football once the deficit debate heats up in 
Congress. And Weinberger could have a 
tougher time picking up yardage with a 
Shultz ally calling the plays. Says a former 
Reagan aide: “Cap may find it more diffi- 
cult to get through the Southwest Gate of 
the White House.” 

The personnel shifts and personality 
clashes within an Administration do 
more than titillate Washington insiders. 
For good or ill, the success or failure of an 
Administration often turns on the work- 
ing relationships of the people within it. 
Throughout his political life, Ronald Rea- 
gan has been surrounded by an inner cir- 
cle of aides of proven talents and unques- 
tioned loyalty. As he embarks on his 
second term, the old crew is dispersed and 
the course uncertain. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and David 








Beckwith/Washington 
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For Rhyme and Reason 


Regan has served Reagan with a mix of bluster and blind faith 


cided to ask Donald Re- 
gan to serve as Treasury 
Secretary, the President- 
elect knew his choice only 
by reputation, as a Wall Street stockbro- 
ker and G.O.P. fund raiser. At the start of 
their first telephone conversation, Reagan 
made the mistake of pronouncing Regan’s 
name exactly like his own. “It’s Ree-gan,” 
corrected the just invited Cabinet official 
Apologized his about-to-be boss: “I guess 
I'll have to learn to pronounce it 
properly.” 
In the four years since, Reagan 
has learned not only the correct 
pronunciation but also that he and 
the ambitious, blunt-spoken Regan 
have more in common than rhym- 
ing first names and frequently con- 
fused last ones. Both believe that 
almost any economic problem can 
be solved by unfettering the forces 
of the marketplace, and both view 
with skepticism the advice of pro- 
fessional economists, even conser- 
vative ones. The two men also have 
an innate optimism about the un- 
derlying strength of the Ameri- 
can system. These shared beliefs 
helped make Regan, an outsider in 
a clique of Californians and a polit- 
ical novice to boot, the Administra- 
tion’s chief economic power as well 
as one of the few advisers to meet 
privately with the President on a 
regular basis. In his new job as 
White House chief of staff, these 
sessions will turn into daily events, 
as no doubt will the trading of salty 
stories, yet another common habit. 
Regan’s appointment to the 
sensitive West Wing position, at age 
66, climaxes a stint in Washington 
marked by ups and downs as jagged 
as any appearing on the stock 
charts he analyzed at Merrill Lynch 
for 34 years, the last ten of them as 
chief executive. Though never out 
of favor with the President, Regan saw his 
credibility on Capitol Hill and in the busi- 
ness community plunge after the recession 
of 1981-82, when he stubbornly insisted 
that the economy would come “roaring 
back” in the near future and stage “one of 
the greatest recoveries in history.” Critics 
charge that he accepts any economic nos- 
trum that strikes the President’s fancy and 
sells it as one more way of getting “bullish 
on America,” the corporate slogan that 
was instituted while he was president of 
Merrill Lynch. Says Congressman Fer- 
nand St. Germain, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee: “Donald Regan 
faithfully implemented whatever Reagan 
Administration economic policy was in 
vogue at whatever moment.” 
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As recently as last February, Regan 
stunned members of the Senate Budget 
Committee by literally trashing the annu- 
al report of the chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, Martin Feldstein, 
which warned that soaring budget deficits 
threatened to stifle the economy for years 





| ahead. Scowled Regan: “As far as I am 


concerned, you can throw it away.” He 
has blamed high interest rates on the 
monetary policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, not the heavy federal borrowing 
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requirements created by high deficits, the | 
culprit cited by most economists. At one | 
point he went so far as to assert that | 
“there is no necessary cause-effect link 
between deficits and interest rates.” 
Asked last year if he agreed with Regan’s 
assessment of the deficit situation, Exxon 
Corp. Chairman Clifton Garvin Jr. re- 
sponded tartly, “It depends on what hour 
of the day he said it.” 

Yet Regan won high marks from the 
President for his work on behalf of Rea- 
gan’s three-year, 25% tax cut. When the 
cut was passed in August 1981, a jubilant 
Reagan told colleagues, “I had some out- 








standing help from a number of people, 
but particularly from a very fine salesman 
named Don Regan.” Regan’s loyalty and 
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persistence have helped him overtake 
more Washington-wise players in the Ad- 
ministration, notably Budget Director 
David Stockman 

More recently, Regan startled even 
his harshest critics with his proposal for 
the most sweeping reform of federal tax 
laws since World War II. Among those 
who have endorsed the proposal are 
Economist Joseph Pechman of the Brook- 
ings Institution and Consumer Advocate 
Ralph Nader—a following that prompted 
Regan to quip, “What have I done 
wrong?” The President has not embraced 
the whole package, but he did call it 
“the best proposal for changing the tax 
system that has ever occurred within my 
lifetime.” 


iy egan has been impressing su- 
periors for close to four dec- 
ades. Son of a Boston railway 
employee, he attended the city’s 
prestigious Cambridge Latin 
School and Harvard College. After 
dropping out of Harvard Law 
School to join the Marine Corps, 
he saw action in four South Pacific 
campaigns in World War II, rising 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
He joined Merrill Lynch, then as 
now the nation’s largest brokerage 
house, as a 27-year-old trainee in 
1946; by 35 he had become the 
youngest partner in the firm’s his- 
tory. The fact that Regan’s uncle 
by marriage happened to be a se- 
nior partner was hardly a hin- 
drance, but not even his detractors 
claim that his rise was based on 
nepotism. An important mentor 
was Robert Magowan, son-in-law 
of Co-Founder Charles Merrill, 
who described Regan as 
brashest little bastard I've ever 
seen.” When that billing got back 
to Regan, the 6-ft. ex-Leatherneck 
protested, ‘I’m not little.” 

Nor were his ambitions. Called 
back to New York in 1960 after 
managing the Philadelphia branch 
office for five years, he sought and 
won authority to open a long-range 
planning section that laid the 
groundwork for transforming Mer- 
rill Lynch from a chain of brokerage of- 
fices into an enormous financial super- 
market, complete with insurance, real 
estate and savings services. As a result, 
Merrill Lynch was able to breeze past the 
collapse of the "60s go-go market and, as 
the deregulation era dawned, to become a 
serious contender for retail-banking cus- 
tomers. Asked in 1979 to describe the fi- 
nancial institution of the future, Citicorp 
Chairman Walter Wriston replied with- 
out hesitation, “Don Regan already runs 
it. It’s called Merrill Lynch.” 

For all his success on Wall Street, 
however, Regan was always somewhat 
contemptuous of its clubby, old-money 
atmosphere and did not hesitate to defy 


many of its long-established patterns. He 
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set his sights on the lucrative field of in- 
vestment banking, traditionally closed to 
brokerage houses, and within a few years 
forced old-line firms like Morgan Stanley 
and Lehman Brothers to accept Merrill 
Lynch as a fellow major underwriter of 
new stock and bond issues. Perhaps his 
most revolutionary gambit was to lead 
the attack on fixed-rate commissions on 
the sale of securities in favor of negotiat- 
ed, or competitive rates, which varied 
with the size of the transaction. When 
other brokers howled that the new system 
encouraged pricing wars, Regan was un- 
moved. “Wall Street preaches capitalism 
all day long,” he said. “Since one of the 
major rules of capitalism is free competi- 
tion, Wall Street should try competition 
itself.” 

Just about the only corporate respon- 
sibility in which Regan failed at Merrill 
Lynch was the unwritten rule that a de- 
parting chief executive officer must select 
a successor who leads the firm to even 
greater heights. Under new Chairman 
Roger Birk, now 54, the financial giant 
did prosper in the early '80s but then hit 
some painful snags, last July reporting its 
first money-losing quarter since it went 
public in 1971. Profits for 1984 were a 
scant $45 million, vs. more than $300 mil- 
lion during each of the two prior years, 
and the company laid off some 3,000 of its 
43,000 employees. Birk surrendered the 
| title of chief executive last summer to 
President William Schreyer. Typically, 
when Regan spied Schreyer at a securities 
dealers’ convention in Washington short- 
ly after Merrill Lynch's fortunes had be- 
gun to sour, he demanded gruffly, “Tell 
me, Bill, what the hell went wrong?” 

Regan will find it necessary to soften 
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Marine Major Regan home from Pacific (1945) 


considerably that choleric tone in his new 
job. While his devotion to the Reagan 
agenda is beyond question, his capacity 
for patient persuasion is not. Says a for- 
mer aide at Merrill Lynch: “If he has a de- 
ficiency, and everyone does, it is that he 
sometimes lectures people a little too 
much.” Regan acknowledges his drill ser- 
geant’s manner but insists that he has 
learned to overcome it. “When I was chief 
executive and I said, ‘Jump,’ people 
asked, ‘How high?’” Regan said last 
week. “As Secretary of the Treasury, 
when I said, ‘Jump,’ people said, ‘What do 
you mean by jump? What do you mean by 
high?’ But having entered this milieu, I 
think I have learned to live in it.” 

His proven record as an innovative 








One of Regan’s first moves at Treasury 
was to install computer terminals in his 
and top aides’ offices so they could track 
financial developments without waiting 
for reports to come up the line. Though a 
large part of his junior staff is already in 
place, Regan is likely to want aides of his 
own choosing before long. Chances are 
they will not be independent types who 
might try to outshine him. When Regan 
arrived at Treasury, conservative Deputy 
Secretary R.T. McNamar was constantly 
in the news, making decisions for the IRS 
on the Bob Jones University case and 
popping off about foreign debt. Overnight 
McNamar disappeared from the newspa- 
pers. Says a Regan aide: “Don got his at- 
tention by taking away all his duties for a 
while.” (McNamar’s name surfaced again 
last week: he resigned from Treasury, 
making room for Richard Darman.) 

Regan is already one year past the age 
at which he would have been retired at 
Merrill Lynch, and virtually anywhere 
but in Reagan’s White House he would be 
considered conspicuously old for such a 
demanding job. He and Wife Ann, who 
have four grown children, built a home 
near Mount Vernon on property once 
owned by George Washington; ironically, 
they had purchased the land for their re- 
tirement. With a net worth estimated at 
close to $30 million, Regan hardly needs 
gainful employment. Yet friends say that 
he has thrived in his second career, and 
Administration insiders would not be sur- 
prised to see him hang on as long as his 
boss. “He wants to be a successful chief of 
staff,” says one. “He could well serve all 
four years.” — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Seasoned for Combat 


Don Regan was in good humor last Friday morning when 
he discussed his new job with TIME White House Correspon- 
dents Laurence I. Barrett and Barrett Seaman. With a big 
grin, he displayed a baseball bat aides had given him as a 
weapon in his new post. But he was also serious in describing 
his fighting trim. “At age 25," he said of his World War II ser- 
vice in the Marines, “I had 900 men under me in battle. If you 
don't think that seasons you for combat in Washington later in 
your life, you're crazy.” Other highlights of the interview: 


Q. Why was the job switch made now? 

A. I could see that there was a vacuum about to happen here. 
With Clark out, Meese and Deaver going, and Baker having 
tired blood, something had to give. To use a hockey analogy, 
the change had to be made on the fly. You don’t have the lux- 
ury of waiting. So you have to take an experienced person 
who knows the issues, who understands some of the play. 
There’s no good time to change in an ongoing thing like this. 


Q. How do you see this in terms of influencing policy? 

A. I'm not interested in how I can influence policy. I’m inter- 
ested in how Reagan’s plans and policies get developed and 
actually become part of American life. 





administrator promises to make the 
White House a more orderly operation. | 





Q. Will you use your new proximity to the President to try to win 
him over to further cuts in defense spending? 

A. I'ma team player. Once he’s made a decision, I'll see that 
it’s carried out. You get all kinds of opinions, and you want 
people around you who are not yes-men, who will speak up 
forcefully. But once that decision is made, you also want peo- 
ple who will carry it out, not undercut it. 


Q. What about the art of compromise in the legislative process? 
A. A lot of people say that’s my weakness. I admit I’ve not 
run for office or managed someone’s campaign. But I’ve been 
a close observer of the Washington scene. I’ve followed it all 
my life. So I don’t come to Washington as a complete strang- 
er, a fellow from below Chambers Street in Manhattan. 


Q. Others suggest that Jim Baker made his record with patience, 
by knowing when to lie back and wait. Your reputation goes the 
opposite way: you're known as someone who ahead. 

A. I give the activist impression when I want. But behind it, I 
have a very well-thought-out plan. I never do anything rash. 
People will underestimate me, if they don’t think through 
what I’ve done. It was said, for example, that when I came to 
Washington, I would never be able to stand the heat, that I 
would wilt in a year. It was later said that good old fumbling 
Don doesn’t know the Washington procedure. Now, four 
years later, I’m still here. 


ee Se ee 
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He is, at once, the per- 
fect Southern gentleman 
and the easygoing good ole 
boy. Trim, handsome and 
carefully dressed, he can 
exude the effortless charm of a man com- 
fortable with wealth and power even as 
he chews a wad of Red Man tobacco, 
spitting the juice into a paper cup. A well- 
educated scion of a prominent line of 
Houston attorneys, he enjoys fishing with 
his buddies in the waters of Matagorda 
Bay and hunting wild turkey on his land 
near San Antonio. He is a managerial 
mastermind who relaxes by watching pro 
football games and listening to 
Tammy Wynette records. 

Above all, James Addison Bak- 
er III is a consummate political 
pro. When President Reagan an- 
nounced last week that he was 
nominating Baker as Secretary of 
the Treasury, Washington insiders 
applauded the move despite his rel- 
ative lack of experience in econom- 
ic and monetary matters. In his 
four years as White House chief of 
staff, Baker was a quick study who 
until the last few months thrived on 
the competitiveness and artistry of 
high-level politics. 

Baker, 54, has been the leader 
of the Administration’s pragma- 
tists, describing himself as a con- 
servative but following no strict po- 
litical ideology. An outsider on the 
Reagan team in 1980, he overcame 
White House infighting, criticism 
from the far right, which consid- 
ered him too moderate, and suspi- 
cion of involvement in the Debate- 
gate scandal to emerge as the 
President’s most valuable player. 
He owes his success largely to an 
uncommon skill at forging coali- 
tions across ideological lines. His fi- 
nesse in dealing with politicians is 
matched by his rapport with much 
of the Washington press corps. In 
an Administration wary of journal- 
ists, Baker has cultivated reporters 
and quietly rallied public opinion behind 
the President’s policies. 

Almost from the start, Baker and his 
team of legislative strategists have come 
through for Reagan at crucial moments. 
In 1981 Baker played a leading role in per- 
suading Congress to pass the President’s 
controversial budget and tax acts. That 
same year he helped win support for the 
sale of AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia. He 
was instrumental in grinding out a com- 
promise on Social Security cuts with con- 
gressional Democrats. But the silver- 
haired Texan outdid himself last year 
when he managed to oversee the day-to- 
day operations of the White House while 
simultaneously helping run the Reagan re- 
election campaign. Baker cites the “49- 
state win for the President” as his proudest 


Leaving the White House a Winner 


Baker takes his finesse and competitive drive to Treasury 


accomplishment. “I’ve never denied that I 
like the game,” Baker told TIME last week. 
“I’ve won and I've lost. Winning is better.” 

Oddly enough, Baker was raised to be- 
lieve that politics is a morally repugnant 
business. The family law firm, Baker & 
Botts, which his great-grandfather joined 
in 1872, was the largest, most prestigious in 
Houston. Like his father, Baker was edu- 
cated at the Hill School in Pennsylvania 
and Princeton, then earned a law degree at 


the University of Texas, Austin. Because of 


antinepotism rules at Baker & Botts, he 
joined Andrews, Kurth, Campbell & Jones 
to practice corporate law in 1957. Baker, 


like most Houston aristocrats of that era, 
was a conservative Democrat. While his 
father and grandfather had denigrated 
politics as a dishonorable profession, Bak- 
er was simply uninterested; he has de- 
scribed himself as having been a “com- 
pletely apolitical” young attorney. 

The political bug bit Baker in 1970 
when a country-club friend named George 
Bush, then a Republican Congressman, 
asked him to work on his Senate campaign. 
Grieving over the death of his first wife 
that year, Baker was eager to try some- 
thing new, so he accepted Bush’s offer to 
run the Harris County campaign. Bush 
lost, but Baker proved to be a talented tac- 
tician, delivering 61% of the votes cast in 
the county, which includes Houston. Bak- 
er would say later that the campaign made 
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him “absolutely, totally, pure Republi- 
can.” He went on to work on President 
Nixon’s re-election campaign, served 
briefly as Under Secretary of Commerce in 
the Ford Administration and in 1976 
helped Ford defeat Reagan for the Repub- 
lican nomination. As Ford’s campaign 
chairman in the late stages of the race, 
Baker waged an aggressive fight in a losing 
effort against Jimmy Carter, impressing 
the Republican Establishment with his en- 
ergy, acumen and cool efficiency. 

In 1980 Baker again opposed Reagan, 
this time as head of Bush's presidential 
campaign. Always the pragmatist, Baker 






had Bush pull out of the race just before the | 


California primary to keep alive a shot at 

the vice-presidential spot. When Bush got 

the call, Baker became a key strategist for 

the Reagan campaign. On the recommen- 
dations of trusted advisers, Reagan 
chose the newcomer as his White 
House chief of staff. 

Baker’s detractors say he fails 
to bone up on complex issues, rely- 
ing on his staff to sweat the details. 
He has been called overcautious, 
too reluctant to challenge Reagan’s 
views on issues like defense spend- 
ing. And besides taking heat from 
archconservatives outside the 
White House who questioned his 
loyalty, Baker often tangled with 
such longtime Reaganauts as Ed- 
win Meese and William Clark. 
“My job is not to go into the Oval 
Office and advocate a view because 
I happen to believe it strongly,” 
said Baker last year. “My job is to 
let the President know what I think 
is best politically.” 


aker the competitor is happy to 

be leaving the White House a 

winner. He insists the pressures of 

the office did not get to him, but as- 

sociates say he was wounded by De- 

bategate. The case, investigated by 

a congressional subcommittee and 

the Justice Department, concerned 

briefing papers purloined from 

Jimmy Carter's staff in 1980 and 

used by the Reagan team to prepare 

their candidate for the crucial pres- 

idential debate. While William Ca- 

sey, then Reagan's campaign man- 

ager, claimed he did not remember any 

such papers, Baker maintained he had re- 

ceived the documents from Casey. Investi- 

gators found no evidence of criminal 

wrongdoing, but Baker had been put in the 

position of having to defend his integrity. 

For a member of a proud, forthright clan, 
this was excruciating ignominy. 

So far, Baker has been confronted by 
only one critic of his move to the Trea- 
sury, After the announcement, he talked 
on the phone with Mary Bonner Baker, 
his seven-year-old daughter by his second 
wife. “Daddy, I don’t want you to do this!” 
said the articulate, self-confident young- 
ster. “You'll be leaving the White House,” 
she protested, “and I won't get to see the 
President so much.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
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The Impact, in Dollars and Cents 


What What the changes will mean for tax reform and the budget 


s soon as Treasury Secretary Donald 

Regan and White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker finished their pas de 
deux in the West Wing press room, 
Congressmen tried to put a cautiously up- 
beat spin on the news. “It seems logical 
once you get over the first surprise,” ven- 
tured Indiana Republican Richard Lugar, 


| chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 


| Committee. 


“It’s something I wouldn't 
have thought of,” said Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole of Kansas. “But it 
turns out it’s a good switch.” 

That will mainly be determined on 
Capitol Hill, where the success or failure of 


the President’s economic initiatives will be 





ber, the President was coolly noncommit- 
tal to the details of the Treasury plan. Re- 
gan himself said the proposal was “written 
on a word processor.” Translation: it could 
be easily altered. The plan elicited screams 
from every conceivable interest group, 
from charities to homebuilders. Lobbyists 
are already pressuring the Administration 
to reject provisions that would eliminate 
accelerated depreciation, which permits 
companies to write off plant and equip- 
ment faster than they actually wear out, 
and also oppose abolishing the tax prefer- 
ence for capital gains. 

Even before the Regan-Baker move, 
White House aides acknowledge, the Pres- 


Majority Leader Dole after the Senate G.0.P. budget meeting: seizing the initiative on deficits 











The question is whether Baker or Regan will prevail with the President on fiscal policy. 


decided. Uppermost on Congress's agenda 
are two related yet distinct issues: the 
Treasury's proposed tax-simplification 
plan and the budgetary decisions that will 
have to be made to reduce the projected 
$210 billion deficit for fiscal 1986. 

The tax-reform plan, devised by Re- 
gan at the President’s request, is a modi- 
fied version of various public proposals for 
a “flat tax” that eliminates most deduc- 
tions. It calls for three income brackets for 
individuals (15%, 25% and 35%) instead 
of the current 15 (ranging from 11% to 
50%), and just one tax rate (33%) for cor- 
porations. Most middle-class tax breaks, 
including charitable gifts, mortgage inter- 
est on vacation homes, and the fabled 
three-martini lunch, would be eliminated 
or severely limited. In fiscal 1986, individ- 
ual taxes would go down 5.9%, and busi- 
ness taxes would jump 25%. Consistent 
with Reagan’s insistence on a “revenue- 
neutral” plan, the Treasury's total take 
would stay about the same 

When it was released in late Novem- 
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ident was warming to the Treasury plan, 
with a few modifications. Reagan will 
make it a major theme of his State of the 
Union address Feb. 6. But he is expected to 
paint the issue in the broadest of brush 
strokes. Says one White House aide: “I 
don’t think he'll have a definitive plan.” 


ast week’s personnel changes may en- 

hance the possibility that some sort of 
tax reform will eventually be enacted into 
law. As its chief architect, Regan is likely 
to keep tax reform high on the White 
House agenda. Baker also seems eager to 
tackle this issue. But with his finely tuned 
political sensibilities, the pragmatic Baker 
appears to be more capable than Regan of 
working out a compromise package. “The 
odds are now greater for a tax bill, but a 
less sweeping one than otherwise,” says 
Wyoming’s Dick Cheney, chairman of 
the House Republican Steering and Poli- 
cy Committee. 

Baker's job may be made easier by the 


mood in Congress, which seems receptive 





to some sort of flat tax. Each party has in- 
troduced its variant: a Republican version 
sponsored by Congressman Jack Kemp of 
New York and Senator Robert Kasten of 
Wisconsin, and a Democratic one by Sen- 
ator Bill Bradley of New Jersey and Con- 
gressman Richard Gephardt of Missouri 
The Baker-Regan duo may be able to 
provide the critical missing ingredient: 
enough muscle to persuade the President 
to provide personal, up-front leadership 
on the issue. “It will be a treeless plain 
with every special-interest group in the 
country coming out unless Ronald Rea- 
gan stands behind us and gives us political 
cover,” says John Sherman, spokesman 
for Illinois Democrat Daniel Rostenkow- 
ski, chairman of the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The biggest obstacle to tax reform is 
that Congress may not want to take on en- 
trenched special interests unless the plan 
is related to the more pressing problem: | 
those looming deficits. So far, Reagan has 
remained adamantly committed to a rev- 
enue-neutral plan. He made it clear at his 
press conference last week that he intends 
the Treasury measure and the Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal 1986 budget proposal to be 
considered separately on Capitol Hill— 
first the budget, then tax reform. A major 
reason: entangling the two might result in 
a tax increase, which Reagan staunchly 
opposes. “It is a two-track approach,” 
said Reagan of the tax and budget issues. 
“We're not sending them up there as a 
package that somehow people can begin 
trading between one and the other.” 

For now, that suits the Senate Repub- 
lican leadership. “It’s a good idea,” said 
Dole of the tax plan. “It would be a great 
legacy for Reagan to leave the country. 
But it’s a big, big undertaking.” More ur- 
gent to the G.O.P. Senators is deficit re- 
duction, an issue that Reagan has blithely 
walked away from. Apart from Agricul- 
ture Secretary John Block’s successful ap- 
peal to win back part of the $1.2 billion in 
farm-subsidy cuts, the President’s fiscal 
1986 budget proposal has changed little 
since before Christmas. Boxed in by his 
campaign pledge to leave Social Security 
untouched and his refusal to raise taxes or 
make more than cosmetic trims in the 
Pentagon’s increases, Reagan cannot 
meet his goal of shrinking the deficit to 
$100 billion by 1988. 

Since Reagan has flunked the deficit- 
trimming test, and House Democratic 
leaders are equally loath to cut Social Se- 
curity, the Senate Republican leaders 
have been left to salvage the situation. 
They decided to offer their own deficit- 
cutting plan two weeks ago after a meet- 
ing with Administration officials, includ- 
ing Baker, Richard Darman and Budget 
Director David Stockman, 

Majority Leader Dole began grap- 
pling with specifics last week in an ex- 
traordinary meeting with Budget Com- 
mittee Chairman Pete Domenici, the 
chairmen of the other 14 major Senate 
committees and the rest of the Senate 
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G.O.P. leadership. After two hours they 
adjourned, having sketched out just the 
bare-bones outline of a plan. The center- 
piece of their proposal, Dole announced, 
would probably be a one-year across-the- 
board budget freeze at fiscal-1985 levels 
on almost all Government spending, in- 
cluding defense funding and entitlement 
programs like Social Security. The only 
exemption would be means-tested pro- 
grams for the poor, such as food stamps 
and disability benefits. 

House Democrats object to any freeze 


that’s not in the mix, I'd be very interested 
to see what the Democrats have in mind.” 
On the other side, conservative Senate 
Stalwarts Barry Goldwater and Ted Ste- 
vens argue that a blanket spending freeze 
would jeopardize national security. But 
even if passed, the freeze alone would be in- 
sufficient to meet the Senators’ goal of re- 
ducing the deficit to $98 billion in 1988; to 
do that, a total of $86 billion more in sav- 
ings would have to be wrung out of the bud- 
get over the next three years. 

The White House says it endorses 
Dole’s initiative but denies it has turned 
the budget process over to him. Indeed, 





ings,” not negotiations. Nevertheless, 
there is no question Reagan has suffered 
on the Hill, mostly for the sluggish man- 
ner in which his staff has put the budget 
together. Admits an aide: “I think Con- 
gress is frustrated that we have not given 
more to the process.” 


t his press conference, held six hours 

after the Senators’ meeting, the Presi- 
dent hinted that he might go along with a 
freeze on the 1986 cost of living adjust- 
ment (COLA) in Social Security payments 
if forced to do so by “an overwhelming bi- 
partisan majority in both houses.” The 
tactic would save only $6 billion a year. 
But it would save face for Reagan: by 
waiting for Congress to demand a COLA 
freeze, he can claim, rightfully enough, 
that he did not violate a campaign prom- 
ise by initiating a Social Security cut. 
Privately, aides have suggested that 
Reagan might eventually give ground on 
defense spending as well. But, again, 
the momentum would have to come from 
the Hill. 

If Baker demonstrates that he is able 
to keep control of the White House budget 
strategy, then his move to the Treasury 
might improve the chances for deficit re- 
ductions. Both he and Regan argued for 
deeper defense cuts before the President 
said no. But Baker has long been more 
fretful than Regan about uncontrolled 
deficits; as White House chief of staff he 
worked with Dole in 1981 and 1983 to 
craft three tax-boosting bills. Perhaps the 
critical question is whether Baker’s vaunt- 
ed ability to engineer compromises on 
Capitol Hill will be matched by his ability 
to persuade the President and his new 
chief of staff that compromise is the only 
way to go. —By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Barrett Seaman/Washington 








on Social Security. Retorted Domenici: “If 
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Ron and Don at an economic summit: making tax reform a matter of patriotism 





i n every era there are a few issues that redefine the nation’s purpose. In past dec- 
ades they have been matters of war, race and poverty. The idea that a tax- 
reform program could become a struggle that would touch the American soul 
seemed a fanciful fiction of accountants. But something odd is happening in 
Washington. 

Men like Treasury Secretary Donald Regan (once a financier), Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner Roscoe Egger (an accountant) and former Assistant Trea- 
sury Secretary John Chapoton (a lawyer), who in past incarnations tried to exploit 
tax loopholes and shelters for moneyed clients, have taken the case for Uncle 
Sam. They are now troubadours for the national purpose through tax reform, and 
they have captured the patriotic fervor of Ronald Reagan. One of the reasons that 
the President agreed to switch the portfolios of Regan and White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker was to get maximum horsepower behind his drive for tax reform 
and the related issues of economic growth and Government spending restraint. 

The new program, with the indigestible title Tax Reform for Fairness, Sim- 
plicity and Economic Growth, is gaining adherents, though swarms of lobbyists 
for just about everything from corporations to charities are still determined to kill 
or alter it. The special interests love the brier patch of the current tax code, which 
takes up 33 feet of shelf space and has enough shadowy havens to hide almost any- 
thing. “It was easier to get tax legislation than take other action,” says Chapoton. 
Before long, the U.S. tax system was setting industrial policy. “Investments were 
being based on tax considerations,” explains Egger. “Prices in real estate became 
of no concern. Tax benefits were being sold.” Decisions in business, Egger points 
out, “should be based on economics, not on taxes.” The overhaul proposed by 
Treasury, says Tax Scholar Charles McLure, who was a principal draftsman, is “a 
free-market manifesto.” Ronald Reagan is a client. 

Another factor is the disillusion over the current code. IRS officials say more 
and more people are bucking the system in a variety of ways, from petty cheating 
on tax forms to holding off IRS agents with shotguns. Whether we like to admit it 
or not, the U.S. is great because it has always found money to meet its problems. 
The Treasury calls this special quality “taxpayer morale,” the willingness of citi- 
zens to finance Government activities. That morale has rested on the belief that 
everyone was paying a fair share. Now that collective faith is in jeopardy. 

Successful American Presidents have carried the nation forward because they 
have rarely if ever had to worry about resources. Perhaps Reagan, intimidated by 
deficit concerns, feels more limited than his predecessors in the Oval Office. 
Thomas Jefferson instantly accepted a deal to buy the Louisiana Territory from 
France for $15 million, money the new nation did not have. Jefferson was con- 
vinced that Americans would pay, and they did. Abraham Lincoln at first hoped 
the Civil War might take a few million dollars and a few weeks to win. But after 
four years he had the world’s biggest army and a conflict that cost a million dollars 
a day. Franklin Roosevelt plunged the nation billions of dollars into debt to ease 
the Depression and fight World War II. Concern about paying the bills was one of 
his lesser burdens. It took John Kennedy only a few minutes to decide he could 
find $40 billion to finance a trip to the moon. Lyndon Johnson's exultation that we 
could have “guns and butter” was true, though he mismanaged the account. 

In France, Italy, Argentina and many other nations, tax evasion is a way of 
life. Their economies and standing in the world are significantly affected by that 
lack of citizen commitment. “If that ever happens here,” warns Egger, “it will be 
almost impossible to turn back.” 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko showing notes to Secretary of State George Shultz as their talks in Geneva got under way 


Only a Step, but an Encouraging One 
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The superpowers set more talks, though space weapons could be an obstacle 


A certain step has been made in estab- 


lishing a dialogue between our two 
countries. 
—Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 


Gromyko, on leaving Geneva 


Wednesday morning 


This week's meeting in Geneva, while 
only a single step, is the beginning of a new 
dialogue between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

—President Reagan, at his news con- 

ference in Washington Wednesday 

night 


t was surely the first time that Gromyko 

and Reagan had felt disposed to echo 

each other. But, then, they faced an un- 
familiar task: describing an agreement 
that Gromyko had reached with Secretary 
of State George Shultz. To be sure, it was 
only an agreement to talk some more— 
specifically, to resume formal arms- 
control bargaining ata timeand place to be 
selected within a month. Moreover, the 
US. and Soviet positions entering those 
new negotiations are very far apart; there is 
no assurance that they can be harmonized. 
Nonetheless, the similar statements by 
Gromyko and Reagan pointed to a tacit 
understanding that the nuclear superpow- 
ers should at least put aside polemics while 
searching for a compromise. 

To get even that far required two days 
of tense discussions, with the outcome in 
doubt until the very end. The mere an- 
nouncement that Shultz and Gromyko 
would meet in Geneva Jan. 7 and 8 initial- 
ly raised high hopes around the world. But 
by the time the U.S. and Soviet delega- 
tions arrived in the Swiss city, the negoti- 





ating climate seemed not much warmer 
than the temperature, which dropped so 
low (14 F) that Gromyko said jokingly 
that he would “rather be in Siberia.” Both 
sides came in talking so tough that US. 
journalists in the immense press corps (see 
box) were speculating about an outright 
collapse of the talks. 

Gromyko in fact did threaten to walk 
out on the spot if the U.S. would not re- 
nounce, in advance of any formal bar- 
gaining, its Strategic Defense Initiative to 
develop a system that could intercept and 
destroy nuclear missiles. Shultz replied 


| that the U.S. would rather leave Geneva 


without an agreement than abandon SDI, 
which is popularly known as Star Wars. 
The Soviets decided to try again later and 
kept talking. Nonetheless, said Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Richard Perle, a 
member of Shultz’s team, “if the final ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon had ended on 
schedule [at 5 p.m.], the conference would 
have failed.” Even after the delegations 
went into overtime, says another Ameri- 
can Official, no one could be certain that a 
deal would be struck “until five minutes 
before it finally happened,” at 7:30 p.m. 
on Tuesday. 

The agreement contained concessions 
by both sides, but the Soviets seemed to 
make more than the Americans did. Es- 
sentially, the U.S. and U.S.S.R. agreed to 
conduct three sets of negotiations simulta- 
neously. Each nation will send a single 
negotiating team, but it will be divided 
into three subgroups. One will discuss 
long-range strategic weapons: nuclear 
warheads carried by intercontinental mis- 
siles or launched from submarines or 
bombers. The second will bargain about 





| tems as antiballistic missiles, radars and 





intermediate-range weapons, primarily 
Soviet SS-20 missiles targeted on Western 
Europe and U.S. Pershing II and cruise 
missiles deployed by NATO countries and 
capable of hitting the U.S.S.R. The third 
group will grapple with what may be the 
most contentious issue of all: defensive 
systems, including Star Wars, anti- 
satellite (ASAT) weapons and, at Shultz’s 
insistence, such Soviet ground-based sys- 


antiaircraft devices. 





the U.S. had advocated, and the So- 

viets had rejected, last summer. 
Moscow at that time proposed bargaining 
about space weapons like Star Wars; the 
US. insisted any new talks would have to 
cover offensive weapons too. The Krem- 
lin last week in effect agreed to resume 
the START (Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks) and INF (Intermediate-range Nu- 
clear Forces) negotiations that it broke off 
at the end of 1983, when the NATO missile 
deployment began. Moscow had long in- 
sisted that the U.S. would have to pull the 
missiles out as a precondition for new 
talks, but Gromyko made no such de- 
mand last week. Shultz did not even have 
to defend the U.S. plan to begin testing an 
ASAT system this spring. Gromyko had 
been expected to repeat a Soviet demand 
of last summer that any new negotiations 
begin with a moratorium on antisatellite 
tests, but according to US. briefers, he 
never mentioned the subject. 

“We got what we wanted,” Shultz re- 
portedly told Reagan when he returned to 
Washington Wednesday. National Secu- 
rity Adviser Robert McFarlane told re- 


T his approach was pretty much what 
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porters in Geneva that on the familiar 
scale of 1 to 10, he would rate American 
success 8. American hard-liners contend- 
ed that the agreement vindicated their be- 
lief that the U.S. could bring Moscow 
back to the bargaining table by hanging 
tough. Perle noted the Soviets’ silence on 
removal of U.S. missiles from Western 


| Europe and crowed, somewhat ungra- 


ciously, “We accepted their capitulation 


| graciously.” 


hat overstates the case. The Soviets 
Ti got what they most wanted: a 
US. commitment to discuss Star 
Wars in the same general forum with of- 
fensive weapons. If it could not hold Star 
Wars off the table entirely, Washington 
had wanted to keep talks on offensive and 
defensive systems separate. Its hope was 
to conclude a pact that would sharply re- 
duce the numbers of missiles and war- 
heads without agreeing to any limit on the 
Star Wars program. But even if the Sovi- 
ets should agree to deep cuts in offensive 
weapons, the formula worked out at Ge- 
neva gives them a chance to demand that 
defensive systems also be limited before a 
single missile is actually dismantled or a 
single warhead destroyed 
The degree of linkage between the 
three sets of talks was left deliberately 
vague in the Geneva communiqué, and 
the two sides began arguing over it as soon 
as the conference ended. The Soviet news 
agency TASS asserted, in the name of the 
Soviet Politburo, that “only the strict ob- 
servance” of the Geneva formula “in all of 


| its parts can assure real progress.” That 


seemed to be a warning that any deal 
must involve agreements in all three sets 
of talks, including the one involving Star 
Wars. Paul Nitze, the veteran negotiator 
who is now a special arms-control adviser 
to Shultz, countered that the U.S. “saw no 
reason” why an accord could not be 
reached in one set of negotiations and put 
into effect independently of the others. 
But another U.S. official conceded that 
under the Geneva proposals, “each side 
can raise any linkages that it wants.” 

In any case, the Soviets left no doubt 
that killing Star Wars remains their prime 
objective. Shultz last week devoted many 
of his 14 hours of talks with Gromyko to 
explaining the U.S. position that success- 








ful development of a defensive system | 


would enhance nuclear stability and less- 
en the danger of a cataclysm. He got no- 
where. Gromyko once grumbled, “I have 
heard six explanations of SDI and I still do 
not understand your point.” In his depar- 
ture statement, which he read to reporters 
in English, Moscow’s Foreign Minister 
took care to note that “the Soviet side par- 
ticularly stressed the importance of pre- 
venting the militarization of outer space.” 

The U.S. has been equally unyielding. 
Asked at his news conference whether 
Washington would consider “setting lim- 
its on the deployment and the testing of 
Star Wars,” Reagan replied, “I think that 
would be way ahead of ourselves. We 
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Back home with an agreement: Reagan, Shultz and Bush after a briefing in Washington 


this would be.” Research must continue, 
he said, “to see if there isn’t some weapon 
that is more humane and moral” than the 
threat of nuclear retaliation. 

Reagan did add that if a successful 
system is developed, “then is the time to 
turn to the world, to our allies, possibly 
even our adversaries,” for discussions pre- 
ceding actual deployment. But that point 
could be far in the future. Moreover, the 
Soviets consider SDI research to be a 
threat even if it never produces a deploy- 
able Star Wars system, because it might 
lead to technological breakthroughs that 
would give the U.S. an insurmountable 
lead in offensive types of weapons, includ- 
ing those that might be based in space 

American diplomats expect a Soviet 
propaganda campaign aimed at convinc- 
ing U.S. allies, and world opinion general- 
ly, that a ban on Star Wars must be part of 
any new arms-control agreement. To get 
a head start on countering such pressure, 
members of Shultz’s team fanned out to 
allied capitals to explain the U.S. position 
as soon as the Geneva talks ended. Ken- 
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| trol and Disarmament Agency, even ven- 





neth Adelman, director of the Arms Con- 


tured into Eastern Europe to talk to the 
leaders of Communist countries. 


rospects for an agreement on offen- 
Pp: nuclear weapons look some- 
what better, though very far from 
assured. Simultaneous discussion of stra- 
tegic and intermediate-range missiles 
might afford an opportunity to negotiate 
complicated trade-offs between different 
types of weapons that did not exist when 
the START and INF talks were kept rigidly 
separate. More immediately, said one 
U.S. official, Shultz carried to Geneva 
new “concepts” on offensive weapons 
“and the Soviets were informed of them.” 
He did not say what they include, but 
Reagan gave a hint at his news confer- 
ence. The President recalled that in 
START the USS. initially proposed extra- 
deep cuts in heavy land-based missiles 
and the U.S.S.R. refused because those 
silo-fired behemoths constitute a much 
bigger part of the Soviet than of the U.S. 
arsenal. Now, said the President, “one of 
the things that we've made clear to the So- 
viets is that we recognize there may be dif- 
ferences with regard to the mix of weap- 
ons on both sides and we're prepared to 
deal with that problem, and where per- 
haps we have something that is an advan- 
tage to us, they have something that’s an 
advantage to them, to discuss trade-offs in 
that area.’ Two categories in which the 
USS. leads are submarine-launched mis- 
siles and intercontinental bombers. 
Neither side had much to say at Ge- 
neva about intermediate-range missiles— 
at least that it was ready to disclose 
to the press. Accounts differed as to 
whether Gromyko had renewed the Sovi- 
et demand that British and French nucle- 
ar forces be counted in any eventual 








| agreement. It really did not matter much; 
he is quite certain to do so when actual 
bargaining resumes. The U'S. is equally 
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don’t even know what kind of weapon, if 
we were able to come up with one, that 


Melting the ice: Gromyko saluting press 
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sure to stick to its position that American 
and Soviet intermediate-range missiles 
be limited to equal numbers of warheads. 
It will again argue that British and 
French missiles must be left out of 
the equation because the U.S.—and Brit- 
ain and France—believes an INF agree- 
ment should limit only the arsenals of the 
superpowers. 

One important, though perhaps tem- 
porary, outgrowth of the talks was that 
the 42-man USS. delegation managed for 
once to paper over its own splits. State De- 
partment moderates and Pentagon hawks 
remain divided over what compromises, if 
any, to offer when hard bargaining be- 
gins. But in Geneva they cooperated in 
drafting position papers, cables to Wash- 
ington and communiqué language even 
though, for the sake of secure communi- 
cations with the White House, they were 
jammed together elbow to elbow in a 
small plastic bubble specially set up inside 
the US. mission. 

Aside from notetakers and transla- 
tors, only Nitze, McFarlane and U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow Arthur Hartman ac- 
companied Shultz to the actual meetings; 
the Soviet side included Gromyko, Am- 
bassador to Washington Anatoli Do- 
brynin, First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Georgi Kornienko and Arms Negotiator 
Victor Karpov. From time to time one of 
the U.S. team, usually McFarlane, en- 








tered the bubble, where briefing papers 
often disappeared under salami sand- 
wiches and coffee cups, to inform the rest 
of the delegation what was happening. At 
the end, two veteran Washington antago- 
nists even indulged in some genial clown- 
ing before journalists at the Hotel Inter- 
continental. As Perle waited for an 
elevator, his rival, Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Burt, slipped behind him 
and impishly poked two fingers above 
Perle’s head to suggest devil’s horns. 


owever happy the atmosphere 
seemed to be in Geneva, the road 
ahead is bound to be long and diffi- 

cult. Gromyko spoke of “the immense 
tasks which must be addressed in the 
course of these negotiations.” Again using 
remarkably similar language, Reagan 
noted, “These new negotiations will be 
difficult as we grapple with the issues so 
central to peace and security for our- 
selves, our allies and the world.” But, 
echoing each other yet a third time, the 
two pledged a major effort. Gromyko: 
“The Soviet Union is prepared to go its 
part of the road.” Reagan: “For our part, 
we'll be flexible, patient and determined.” 
Did they mean it? One good augury for 
future negotiations is that the Geneva talks 
were conducted in a serious spirit. Gromy- 
ko made clear the Soviet opposition to Star 
Wars time and again. But the Americans 











agreed that he never spoke heatedly. Shultz 
was also polite, though stern, even when 
complaining about alleged Soviet viola- 
tions of existing arms-control treaties. The 
two sides proved adept at framing com- 
muniqué language ambiguous enough to 
accommodate their differences. 

The best augury of all is that each side 
apparently felt that it could not afford to 
be the obstacle to further negotiations. 
Moscow evidently concluded that stone- 
walling was getting it nowhere. Its walk- 
out from the 1983 bargaining failed to 
stop or even slow the deployment of U.S. 
missiles in Western Europe, and its long 
refusal to resume negotiations without 
rigid preconditions only made the Soviets 
look obstreperous. Washington similarly 
could not turn down a halfway reasonable 
Soviet offer without arousing a storm of 
protest from allies, Congress and the 
American public. Summarizes one Amer- 
ican official: “We both needed to come 
away the good guy.” 

Certainly the statesmanlike attitude 
both sides showed in Geneva will be diffi- 
cult to sustain over the many months— 
quite likely years—that remain before a 
substantive agreement can be negotiated. 
But the compulsion to strike a pose of rea- 
sonableness at least served to get things 
started. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Bruce van 
Voorst/Geneva 


In Cold Pursuit 


A s falling snow dusted his overcoat lapels, Tom Brokaw 
stood in windswept Geneva’s — 10°C chill to anchor NBC’s 
evening newscast. There was no clear journalistic reason for 
Brokaw’s uncomfortable vigil. He was not interviewing any- 
one or waiting fora nearby event to happen. The floodlit tower 
clock behind him informed viewers only that he was not ap- 
pearing live but on tape. Brokaw was, however, providing visi- 


news-starved reporters. In all, 920 correspondents and tech- 
nicians were accredited at the talks. Yet, as ABC Nightline 
Anchor Ted Koppel joked on air before the information lid 
was finally lifted, “it might be said that never have so many 
been sent to watch so few to learn so little.” 

The eventual agreement certainly was big news. But all 
that Rather, Brokaw and Jennings demonstrably gained by 
being on the scene was successive three-minute interviews 
with Secretary of State George Shultz, which could probably 
have been conducted via satellite from their studios in New 





ble proof that NBC, like its net- 
work rivals, had spent a 
reported $500,000 to enable 
its analysts, dozens of support 
staffers and tons of equipment 
to hover near the big story of 
the day—even if that story 
was almost entirely nonvisual 
and the participants refused 
to talk to the press until it was 
over. Brokaw wryly implied 
to viewers that his intrepid- 
correspondent posture might 
be a bit silly: “You may be 
thinking that this is not the 
kind of weather in which you should be standing outside talk- 
ing. You may be right.” 

Brokaw was far from alone in treating Geneva as a stage 
set. CBS's Dan Ratheralsoanchored his show outdoors, and his 
colleague Bill Moyers recorded commentary while walking, 
vapor-breathed, past city sights. ABC Anchor Peter Jennings 
used a Soviet news briefing as dramatic background noise. 

There was so little else to do. The few US. aides who 
ventured out of their suites into restaurants were mobbed by 





Waiting for Shultz: photographers at Geneva’s airport 


York City. For NBC’s Today 
Anchor Bryant Gumbel and 
ABC’s Good Morning America 
& Anchor David Hartman, who 
* also moved their shows to Ge- 
neva, the rewards seemed 
even slimmer. 
In contrast to the total 
US. contingent of nearly 400 
news personnel, the Soviets 
sent just 20. And while an av- 
alanche of advance stories in 
US. media built up hopes for 
a breakthrough, Moscow’s 
Pravda noted the start of the 
talks in a terse, dry item on page 4. The agreement, however, 
became major Soviet news. Pravda even carried a rare photo, 
of Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 

For the more anticipatory American journalists, the 
problem was that nobody knew what was coming, and cover- 
age was thus conspicuously full of “on the one hand this, 
on the other hand that.” The one thing the reporters were sure 
of was that, in Brokaw’s phrase, “No matter what the diplo- 
mats say, these talks are no small potatoes.” 
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Wild Card on the Table 





















\ n the complex and contentious world of 
arms control, the question of the hour, 
and of some years to come, is about Star 
Wars. What does Ronald Reagan’s ambi- 
tious plan for space-based antimissile de- 
fenses mean for the future of the arms race 
and attempts to regulate it? 

That question was very much on An- 
drei Gromyko’s mind in Geneva last 
week. George Shultz, who prides himself 
on being a straight talker, was in the awk- 
ward position of having to hedge and 
dodge. A Soviet official said after the 





learn about the specifics of the 
American space-arms program, 
Mr. Shultz tried to answer us 
with vague generalities and rath- 
er unhelpful lectures.” 

Shultz, quite simply, was not 
authorized to be more “helpful.” 
Neither his negotiating instruc- 
tions nor the existing American 
consensus on foreign policy pro- 
vided him with the basis for a 
clear answer about what the 
Strategic Defense Initiative is 
really supposed to be, whether it 
should figure in arms-control 
agreements and, if so, how. 

Part of the problem is that 
Reagan’s idea of the program 
differs significantly from that of 
many others in his Administra- 
tion. When the President deliv- 
ered his startling speech on 
March 23, 1983, unveiling his 
hope that the U.S. might some 
day be able to protect itself from 
enemy attack, he profoundly 
changed the terms of reference 
in the national, and internation- 
al, debate over nuclear war and 
peace. 
He was suggesting that we 
no longer resign ourselves to 
the existence of 50,000 nuclear 
charges in the superpowers’ arsenals and 
the perverse confidence that a balance of 
terror will prevent any of them from ever 
going off. The President imagined a time 
when those weapons could be rendered 
“impotent and obsolete” by deploying an 
array of kinetic-energy projectiles, lasers, 
directed particle beams or other exotic de- 
vices that would prevent enemy warheads 
from ever reaching their targets. No more 
threat of intercontinental mass homicide, 
no more superpower suicide pact, no more 
Mutual Assured Destruction. In place of 
that MADness would be pure protection: a 
defense that defends and a deterrence that 
deters by threatening to destroy weapons, 
not people. 

Reagan called that goal a vision. His 
critics called it a mirage. Physicists have 
questioned whether Reagan’s ray guns 



















































Star Wars complicates prospects for an arms-control agreement 


would ever work adequately; even a rela- 
tively small “leakage” through the defen- 
sive umbrella would rain down horren- 
dous destruction. Military specialists have 
pointed out that there is a variety of ways 
the Soviets could slip weapons through 
even the most sophisticated, multilayered 
space-based defenses. Economists and 
politicians are aghast at the eventual total 
cost (some estimates range from $500 bil- 
lion to a cool trillion). 

Almost everyone worries about the 
possible Soviet response. What happens 


meeting, “Whenever our side tried to | when the Evil Empire strikes back witha 





Star Wars program of its own? Surely the 
Kremlin will not sit back and wait for the 
US. to share its technological break- 
throughs, as Reagan has offered. Nor are 
the Soviets likely to rely solely, or even 
mainly, on their shields; rather they will 


continue to amass nuclear spears. The re- 


sult could be the worst of all possible 
worlds, one that combines imperfect de- 
fenses and escalating offenses. 

That is a prospect that the superpow- 


ers faced once before and decided to 
avoid. They realized in the early *70s that 


virtually no matter what they did to de- 
fend themselves, in the end offense would 


always prevail. That fact seemed built into 


the sheer destructiveness of nuclear weap- 


ons and the relative ease with which one 


side could proliferate its offenses in order 
to overwhelm the other side’s defenses. 








When the two nations concluded the 
first round of the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks (SALT 1) in 1972, they signed 
a treaty limiting antiballistic missiles 
(ABMs). In effect, they agreed not to seek a 
comprehensive defense because it was at 
once futile and provocative; they agreed to 
remain hostage to each other’s retaliatory 
forces because the nature and number of 
nuclear weapons in their arsenals gave 
them no choice. 

With full-scale strategic defenses re- 
moved from the equation, it was easier to 
set limits on the number of weapons each 
side would need to assure destruction of 
the other and thus maintain deterrence. 
The result was the SALT I interim agree- 
ment on offensive weapons, which ex- 
pired almost eight years ago, and the 
SALT Il treaty of 1979, which was never 
ratified. The two sides have con- 
tinued to abide by the main pro- 
visions of those accords infor- 
mally while they have sought 
new agreements. 

So far that search has got no- 
where. In its first term, the Rea- 
gan Administration put forward 
proposals that asked the Soviets 
to reduce large numbers of their 
existing weapons in exchange 
for a partial scaling back of 
future American deployments. 
For its part, the Kremlin tried to 
use the negotiations to score pro- 
paganda points and exacerbate 
tensions in the Western alliance. 
Neither side’s ploy worked. The 
arms-control process has stag- 
nated for more than a year. 



























t is to revive that process that 

Shultz and Gromyko have ini- 
tiated a new round of talks. But 
achieving an agreement will be 
especially hard now that the 
US. has reopened the issue of 
strategic defenses. The Soviets 
are all the less likely to cut back 
their offensive forces if the U.S. 
is bent on trying to render “im- 
potent and obsolete” the ones 
they are allowed to keep. 

In the upbeat aftermath of last week’s 
meeting, U.S. officials like Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Richard Burt expressed the 
hope that the negotiators might be able to 
make progress in the offensive area while 
the defensive talks drag on inconclusively. 
No way, say the Soviets. The Geneva joint 
communiqué stressed that “all the ques- 
tions” in the coming negotiations should 
be “considered and resolved in their inter- 
relationship.” Soviet diplomats say their 
side insisted on that cryptic phrase, and as 
they translate it, it means the U.SS.R. 
will not agree to reductions in its offensive 
forces unless and until the U.S, accepts re- 
strictions on defense. 

During the months leading up to the 
Geneva meeting, much of the public de- 
bate and speculation centered on the 
question of whether Star Wars would be a 
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bargaining chip. The implication was that 
the program could be placed on the table 
opposite piles of red chips representing 
Soviet offensive weapons; then, in a series 
of elaborate trade-offs, components of 
Star Wars might be given up in exchange 
for reductions in the Soviet arsenal. 

That image is somewhat misleading. 
It may eventually be possible to use Star 
Wars for some kind of bargaining lever- 
age, but exactly how is difficult even to 
imagine at this point. Star Wars is not a 
single new weapon like the MX, the con- 
troversial supermissile that the Carter 
Administration might have traded away 
in exchange for a ban on comparable new 
Soviet missiles but chose not to. Nor is 
Star Wars merely a technological innova- 
tion, like the ability to put multiple inde- 
pendently targetable re-entry vehicles 
(MIRVs) on missiles, which the Nixon 
Administration might have traded away 
in the ’70s before the Soviets 
caught up with the U.S. in that 
particular skill. Nor is it just a 
category of weapons, like cruise 
missiles, the highly accurate jet- 
propelled drones that have fig- 
ured so prominently and prob- 
lematically as bargaining chips 
in past negotiations. 

Rather, Star Wars is a 
dream of total safety, of a world 
without missiles and MIRVs. 
Dreams are not the stuff of 
which bargaining chips are 
made, especially when what is 
envisioned is an all-or-nothing 
objective. In contrast to offen- 
sive weapons, which exist in gro- 
tesque surplus, all the various 
pieces of hardware that would 
go into a space-based defense 
would presumably be necessary 
to make it truly comprehensive 
and impenetrable; remove any 
of its components and the um- 
brella springs leaks. Therefore 
no single component could be 
traded away at the bargaining 
table. 

An increasing number of the 
technicians and _ theoreticians 
who are charged with imple- 
menting Reagan’s Star Wars 
plan have questioned the feasibility of 
building a system that could defend the 
entire U.S., not to mention its allies over- 
seas, and thus obviate the need for weap- 
ons of mass destruction. Instead, they hint 
that the result of their endeavors will be 
something more practical but nearly as 
controversial: a high-tech system for pro- 
tecting American military installations, 
such as missile-launching silos, bomber 
bases and command-and-control facili- 
ties. In other words, a latter-day version of 
the ABMs of the late 1960s and early 70s. 

What has changed since then is not 
just the prospect of new means for in- 
tercepting weapons but the development 
of huge, high-speed computers that will 
make it possible to process vast amounts 
of information in order to detect enemy 
launches, discriminate live warheads 














from decoys, and coordinate a defense. 
The U.S. and Soviet Union are roughly 
even in research on death rays; the U.S. is 
way ahead in information processing. 

Advocates say that a system to protect 
the US. offensive arsenal would enhance 
deterrence because it would increase Sovi- 
et uncertainty about whether enough of 
their missiles would get through to their 
targets. Critics warn that the Soviets will 
inevitably develop strategic defenses of 
their own, throwing into doubt the reli- 
ability of the U.S. deterrent, and build up 
their offensive arsenal to be sure of pene- 
trating U.S. defenses. The result could be 
that same “offense-defense spiral” that 
the two sides foreswore in the 1972 ABM 
treaty. 

Some defense advocates reply that 
high-tech ABMs (which now go by the new 
initials BMD, for ballistic missile defense) 
might be limited in future arms-control 





agreements just as the old ABMs were lim- 
ited, not eliminated, in SALT I. The 1972 
treaty allowed each side to keep two sys- 
tems; later that was cut back to one. The 
Soviets still have an ABM defense around 
Moscow; the U.S. had one around a mis- 
sile field in North Dakota, although it has 
been deactivated since 1975. Some offi- 
cials hope that the talks that began last 
week might end in a similar deal, whereby 
the superpowers would agree to reduce 
their offensive strength and protect their 
remaining forces with limited defenses. 


hat is an intriguing possibility, but it is 
not what Reagan was proclaiming as 
his goal in March 1983. Nor, according to 
close aides, is it what he believes in today. 
The President is still pushing for Star 
Wars in its original, grandiose and funda- 
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mentally nonnegotiable form. As he said 
in last Wednesday’s press conference, 
“Our ultimate goal, of course, is the com- 
plete elimination of nuclear weapons.” 

If Reagan holds firm on Star Wars, he 
might as well abandon his pursuit of dras- 
tic reductions in existing Soviet weapon- 
ry. The best he could hope for would be an 
interim agreement that somewhat lowers 
existing ceilings on strategic weapons and 
perhaps imposes some new subceilings to 
cover shorter-range weapons. There is no 
guarantee that the President would ap- 
prove such a plan. It would mean siding 
with State Department moderates against 
Pentagon hard-liners. The plot would 
thicken further, since there are divisions 
within the State Department as well. Paul 
Nitze, who is Shultz’s special adviser on 
arms control, has tended to oppose tem- 
porary agreements in principle since they 
induce both sides to have plenty of new 
weapons in the pipeline for the 
day that the agreement expires. 

The Soviets, for their part, 
might go for such an accord be- 
cause it would bear a strong— 
and, for the Administration, 
somewhat embarrassing—re- 
semblance to the much ma- 
ligned SALT II treaty and also to 
the counterproposal that the 
Kremlin put forward three years 
ago in the stalemated Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START). 

The virtue of an interim deal 
would be that it might tide the 
arms-control process over its 
current crisis. It would be a way 
of buying time and improving 
the atmosphere for East-West 
diplomacy. Also, America’s al- 
lies would be mightily relieved 
and more likely to follow U.S. 
leadership on steps to strengthen 
the alliance, such as a buildup in 
conventional forces. Congress 
and U.S. public opinion would be 
similarly reassured, and similar- 
ly more inclined to support Ad- 
ministration defense programs. 

But the deal would still be 
only a stopgap, and it might 
come a cropper under the pres- 
sure of the ongoing competition 
in offense and defense alike. Better would 
be an agreement of indefinite duration 
that could, if necessary, involve trade- 
offs between offense and defense. A limit- 
ed defense protecting offensive missiles, 
as opposed to a comprehensive “astro- 
dome” defending the entire population, 
might serve as a genuine bargaining chip. 
By trading away all or part of such a sys- 
tem, it might be possible to reach an 
open-ended agreement of the sort that 
some members of the Administration 
seem to be interested in but that the Ad- 
ministration as a whole has so far been 
unable to propose, much less negotiate. 
Sooner rather than later, and preferably 
before Shultz and Gromyko—or their ne- 
gotiators—meet again, the U.S. must de- 
cide what kind of antimissile defense, if 
any, makes sense. — By Strobe Talbott 
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How the 


Mercedes-Benz 380SE 


is accelerating the 
demise of the 
traditional luxury 
sedan. 


AN AUTOMOBILE need not 
concede stirring over-the-road 
performance in order to provide 
civilized levels of comfort. 

Given enlightened technol 
ogy and skillful engineering, 
it can provide both. 

That is a lesson being reluc- 
tantly learned by the builders 
of some conventional luxury 
sedans in this changing auto- 
motive world. 

It is a lesson tirelessly 
taught by the engineers of 
Mercedes-Benz almost since the 
dawn of the automobile. And 
epitomized today by the burly 
yet butter-smooth sedan seen 
charging the camera above: the 
Mercedes-Benz 380SE. 


“QUIETLY, LIKE A TURBINE” 
The 380SE is a performance 
machine-as only a 3.8-liter 


Mercedes-Benz V-8 can be a per- 


formance machine. Its test track 


maximum nudges two miles per 


minute. Its highway passing 
thrust is thrilling. Yet that C.LS. 
fuel-injected aluminum alloy 
V-8 engine “...hums quietly, like 
a turbine; reports the German 
journal, Auto, Motor und 


Sport. 


Driving controls are too 
precise and perhaps simply 
too pleasurable to be emu- 
lated by a conventional luxury 
sedan. Example: power steer- 
ing crisp and accurate enough 
to make a power steering en- 
thusiast of a sports Car purist. 
Example: the four-speed auto- 
matic gearbox, its tunnel- 
mounted lever and shift gate 
so ingeniously well designed 
that you may be unable to resist 
shifting manually. 


“Approximate suggested advertised retail price. © 1984 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc. Montvale, NJ 


The Mercedes-Benz 380 SE Sedan is engineered to deliver the luxury of deep performance reserves. For 1985, it also delivers 


The 380SE rests on a sus- 
pension system whose high 
sophistication few luxury se- 
dans even attempt to match. 

The ultimate object of this 
fully independent system, with 
diagonal-pivot rear axle, is 
more than high-speed han- 
dling heroics. It is to help the 
380SE convey its driver and 
passengers without drama be- 
tween Point A and Point B- 
whatever may lie between. 

This is one substantial five- 
passenger sedan that doesn't 
flinch but seems to flourish 
when the going gets rough 
underfoot. 

The absence of pitching 
and rolling in this solid 3,740- 
Ib. machine marks another 
sharp contrast with soft-sprung 
luxury sedans. (Note that 
sturdy anti-sway bars are fitted 
fore and aft.) Yet the ride is 
never harsh. “The contours of 
the roads surface simply be- 
come a secondary matter; 
comments one automotive 
journalist. 

In brief, the 380SE recon 
ciles high standards of perfor- 
mance and high standards of 
riding comfort in the same 
chassis design. One result is a 
sense of motoring security that 
the word “comfort” can barely 
begin to describe 

The 380SE yields nothing 











tbe reassurance of the computer-regulated Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Braking System (ABS) as standard equipment. 


to luxury sedans in its provi 
sion for creature comfort in 
transit. You will find a full com- 
plement of electronic, electric 
and other pow er-assisted 
amenities. 

You will also find ample 
space for five-93.6 cubic feet of 
space. The oversized automo- 
bile may be gone; the roomy 
automobile lives. 





You will 7zof find gadgetry 
or razzle-dazzle decor. Instead, 
fine velour carpeting and hand- 
finished wood veneer trim and 
tasteful understatement in the 
classic Mercedes-Benz manner. 


BRAKES THAT THINK 
A 380SE technological bonus 


for 1985 is inclusion of the 
Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Brak- 


ing System (ABS) as standard 
equipment. 

Incredibly, with ABS, the 
car's four-wheel disc braking 
system can “think”-utilizing 
computer-regulated tech 
nology to sense and then pre 
vent wheel lockup in hard 
braking on uncertain surfaces. 
Helping the car decelerate 
normally. Helping the driver 
retain precise steering control 


THE BOTTOM LINE 
The 380SE Sedan is priced at 
$42,730* Perspective may be 
added by noting that year after 
year after year, not certain iso- 
lated models but Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles as a line 
have been shown to retain a 
higher percentage of their 
original retail value than any 
luxury car sold in America. 

Its robust performance 
makes the 380SE exciting. Its 
deep comfort makes it livable. 
But its rare ability to combine 
these often opposite traits is 
what makes the 380SE an auto- 
mobile apart. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 











‘An Unassuming Little Party 





Reagan's second Inaugural will be a quiet, $10 million bash 


A s any seasoned performer will tell you, 
never overplay an anticlimax. Ronald 
Reagan knows that better than most, and 
his second Inaugural, a four-day wingding 
that begins this Friday, will be quieter, 
more controlled and a good deal less os- 
tentatious than his first. The Inaugural, 
America’s 50th, is being carefully crafted 
by the soon-to-depart Michael Deaver 
and the Presidential Inaugural Commit- 
tee to rein in spending and promote a new 
egalitarian image for the Administration. 
Its theme: “We the People... An Ameri- 
can Celebration.” 

After his record-setting $16.3 million, 
nouveau-riche extravaganza in 1981, the 
President had raised the possibility of a 
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Stands under construction for swearing-in on the 


aides. A public ceremony will follow on 
Monday at the West Front of the Capitol 
before TV cameras and an anticipated 
crowd of 140,000. The President will wear 
a business suit instead of the black club 
coat and striped trousers he favored in 
1981. Mrs. Reagan will be wearing an 
electric-blue outfit by Adolfo. 

This Inaugural will feature more pub- 


lic events than were offered in 1981. Fri- 


day’s opening pageant and fireworks dis- 
play on the Ellipse, for example, will be 
free. The number of reviewing boxes 
along the Pennsylvania Avenue parade 
route ($12.50 to $100 per seat) has been re- 
duced to provide more standing room. 
The committee expects that income 
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Computerized ticket sales, business suits, Mr. T. and a dogsled. 


simple swearing-in ceremony this time, 
without any of the surrounding hoopla. 
But Republican Party politicos convinced 
him otherwise. “We knew we couldn't just 
have a swearing-in,” says Ronald Walker, 
chairman of the Inaugural committee and 
manager of the party’s clockwork Dallas 
convention. “There had to be an opportu- 
nity for people to come to Washington and 
celebrate the victory.” 

To stay within a budget limit of $9 
million to $10 million, the committee is 
scheduling one-third fewer events this 
year. Gone are 1981's candlelight dinners 
and highbrow concerts at the Kennedy 
Center, and satellite balls across the coun- 
try. Even the parade following the public 
swearing-in, with its 57 floats, 43 bands, 
the U.S. equestrian team and a dogsled, 
has been cut from the normal 24% hrs. to 1 
hr. 15 min. The method: faster marching. 

The Constitution mandates that the 
President be sworn in on the 20th, soa pri- 
vate ceremony will be held on Sunday at 
the White House, attended only by the 
First Family, the Vice President and his 
family, the Cabinet and White House 





will equal or even surpass the cost, as it did 
last time. The sources: ticket sales, souve- 
nirs ranging from cuff links and tie-bar 
sets ($25) to porcelain eagles ($1,750), and 
$2.2 million from advertising on the tele- 
vised portion of the Inaugural gala (ABC). 
But some cost-cutting efforts have back- 
fired. Seeking 200 performers for public 
events, a committee consultant placed an 
ad in a trade publication for nonunion, 
“clean-cut, All-American types,” to work 
for expenses but no wages. Several unions, 
including the Screen Actors Guild, which 
Reagan headed more than three decades 
ago, were outraged. Walker apologized to 
the unions for the ad, but decided to keep 
the nonpaid performers in the program. 
The American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists filed charges with fed- 
eral agencies, and the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation is planning a protest in Washing- 
ton on Saturday. 

Thousands of young people will none- 
theless be prominent at the Inaugural, as 
the nation’s oldest President shows his ap- 
preciation for their unprecedented back- 
ing. The 18-to-29 age group gave Reagan 
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60% of its vote in November. Vice Presi- 
dent Bush will speak to 3,000 at a young 
people’s leadership forum on Saturday, 
and that evening Rockers Jerry Lee Lewis 
and Kool and the Gang will entertain 
them. 

Inaugurations remain huge, free- 
wheeling parties no matter what commit- 
tees may say, and neither youths nor ac- 
countants will keep old-line celebrators 
from their well-appointed rounds. Parties 
in museums, galleries and embassies are 
booked up, as are limousines ($2,400 for 
the four days) to whisk people to them. 
Robin Weir, Nancy Reagan’s D.C. hair 
stylist, has hired a chef to cook omelette 
brunches at his P Street salon for an esti- 
mated 140 clients each day, and one capi- 
tal caterer will deliver 650,000 hors 
d'oeuvres to 74 private parties (up from the 
400,000 he provided for 56 parties in 1981). 

Some 60,000 viIPs and party insiders 
have paid $125 to attend one of Monday 
evening’s eight official black-tie balls. 
Airline-style computers are tabulating 
ticket distribution in an attempt to elimi- 
nate the problems that plagued the 1981 
affairs. Many guests arrived to find events 
oversold and the ballrooms already full. 

In place of 1981's single, 12,500-guest 
gala, this year’s festivities will feature two 
galas: one for Vice President Bush on Fri- 
day, with 6,000 guests paying $75 to $150; 





| the other for Reagan on Saturday, with 


| tion attempts, security will be tighter than 





6,000 guests paying $150 to $200. Return 
performers include Frank Sinatra, Jimmy 
Stewart and Charlton Heston. Elizabeth 
Taylor, part of the audience four years ago 
as the wife of Senator John Warner, will be 
onstage this time. New faces will include 
Tom Selleck, Crystal Gayle and Mr. T. 
Criticized for the show’s lowbrow level 
(the 1981 gala included the likes of Cellist 
Mstislav Rostropovich and Soprano Ro- 
berta Peters), Entertainment Chairman 
Joe Canzeri shrugs, “This is TV, this is 
what sells. Do you think people want to see 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court up 
on stage reading an opinion?” 
I: a city more concerned than ever 
about possible terrorism or assassina- 


at any Inaugural in history. Those attend- 
ing the public swearing-in will have to 
pass through metal detectors to take their 
places on the Mall. Sentries carrying 
shoulder-fired Stinger antiaircraft mis- 
siles will reportedly be standing near the 
President. 

Reagan may be underplaying the 
event, but as usual he will upstage every- 
thing. At the end of last week plans were 
to have the Gipper toss the coin for Super 
Bowl XIX. The flip in the White House | 
will be televised on a huge screen in 
Stanford Stadium and beamed to some 
120 million viewers nationwide. It will 
be a difficult weekend for those interested 
in neither football nor Inaugurations, but 
tickets may still be available for Monday 
night’s opening at Washington’s Folger 
Theater. The play: Much Ado About 
Nothing. —By J.D. Reed. Reported by 








Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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American Notes 





Zaccaro Pays the Price 


At the Democratic Convention in San 
Francisco last summer, John Zaccaro 
stood proudly beside his wife Geraldine 
Ferraro, first woman ever nominated by a 
major party to run for U.S. Vice President. 
Privately, too, he was doing well; the couple 
had a net worth of about $4 million, stem- 
ming largely from his New York real estate 
business. But in the glare of the Ferraro 
campaign, his financial dealings came un- 
der harsh scrutiny. Last week Zaccaro was 
arrested and ushered into Manhattan 
Criminal Court, where he pleaded guilty to 
a misdemeanor charge. An indictment accused Zaccaro of schem- 
ing to defraud during a deal in which he and a partner tried to buy 
five Queens apartment buildings. In a plea-bargaining arrange- 
ment, Zaccaro admitted to two specific allegations: that he had 
tampered with a copy of an appraisal and that he had kited his net 
worth to $21.6 million. He could be fined up to $1,000. There is a 
chance that his real estate license might be suspended. 

Ferraro, who has been talked up as a 1986 Senate candidate, 
loyally called the violations “technical.” But some political consul- 
tants thought she had been damaged. “She's in great difficulty,” 
said New York’s David Garth. “But it’s possible to come back.” 
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Arriving in court 


CONSERVATIVES 
How to Become Rather’s Boss 


For the most part the letter, signed by Republican Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina, is a standard conservative fund 
raiser. Send money to a new organization called Fairness in Me- 
dia, it urges, and the group will fight “liberal bias.” But then 
the five-page solicitation makes an unorthodox plea: it exhorts 
each reader to buy 20 shares of stock in CBS, Inc.—‘‘the most 
anti-Reagan” network—so that they can “become Dan Rather's 
boss” and, presumably, fire him. Reaction to the letter in 
New York and Washington was mostly amusement. To acquire 
enough CBS stock (last week’s price for each of 29.7 million 
outstanding shares: $73.87) to have that kind of influence 
would cost more than $325 million. 

Though the Raleigh News & Ob- 
server ran the full text of the letter 
and estimated that a million copies 
are now being readied for mailing at 
a local printing company, Helms 
and his supporters refused to ac- 
knowledge its existence. What did 
Anchorman Rather think? On the 
air last Friday, he confined himself 
to quoting CBS News President Ed- 
ward M. Joyce, whosaid the network 
“is dedicated to reporting the news 
Stock Strategist Helms accurately and fairly.” 


Waging a Long-Distance War 


From Long Beach, Calif., to Thailand is a 7,600-mile journey, 
but to Sem Yang, 42, it is a commuter flight, one he makes as 
many as four times a year. In Asia, he joins rebel forces that slip 
across the border into Kampuchea (formerly Cambodia) to wage 
a guerrilla campaign against Communist Vietnamese forces that 
have occupied the country. Back in California, he finds fresh re- 








cruits for the rebel effort among the 15,000 to 40,000 Kampu- 
chean expatriates now living in the Los Angeles area. 

Scores of other California Kampucheans commute to war 
too. Both they and Washington insist that they get no help from 
the U.S. Government. They operate largely on “sponsor-a-guer- 
rilla” donations from the exile community ($45 will buy a rebel’s 
boots and fatigues). But the Los Angeles consulate of the Thai 
government supplies visas, and some of the other six members 
of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations are believed 
to provide them with airline tickets. Says Chamarath Tea, 39, 
who has been making the trip since 1981: “Here in California I 
could get a good job, an apartment, a car. But my heart would 
not be still.” 


MILITARY 
Bargain-Basement Jets 


In the running battle among defense contractors for the hearts 
and money of military-hardware buyers in the U.S. and abroad, 
General Dynamics Corp. stole a march last week on its archrival in 
fighter-plane sales, Northrop Corp. In what may be the markdown 
of the decade by the weapons industry, General Dynamics sold 14 
stripped-down F-16 fighters to the U.S. Navy for less than $10 mil- 
lion a plane. Comparison shoppers in this rarefied field know that 
the Army has been paying $16.6 million for the latest gussied-up 
version of the F-16. Northrop had offered the Navy a squadron of 
its new F-20 Tigersharks for a reported $13 million apiece. 

Northrop was stunned by the pricing coup. The company 
has spent some $700 million developing the Tigershark, and, 
though one Air Force officer has praised the F-20 as a “dynamite 
airplane,” Northrop so far has not made a single sale. General 
Dynamics denied any “predatory” pricing tactics, i.e., selling at 
cost or below to underbid the competition. But Northrop seemed 
to have a hard time 
believing it. One in- 
dustry source stated Ain 
the bottom line: “Gen- “ee rN 


eral Dynamics made a ~ 
good, gutsy decision to “SS : 
cut out the competi- ‘ ESS 
tion, and the Navy ee 


clearly got one hell of 
a deal.” 
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The F-16: a bargain for the Navy 


Going Broke, Longhorn Style 


When the Texas legislature convened last week in Austin for 
its 140-day biennial session, the lawmakers were confronted with 
the unthinkable: a budget deficit. Texas just does not have defi- 
cits. For one thing, the state’s constitution calls for a balanced 
budget. For another, Texas has floated for years on a lush river of 
oil revenue that helped produce a $1 billion surplus as recently as 
1980. For fiscal 1986-87, however, Texas is staring at a projected 
deficit of $1.1 billion on a budget of $30 billion. “We had it so 
good,” said Republican Senator O.H. (“Ike”) Harris of Dallas, 
“and it’s all gone to bleep now.” Ironically, it went to bleep in an 
oil barrel. Plunging worldwide prices for crude have helped rob 
Texas of its revenue surplus. 

State Comptroller Bob Bullock and several senators claim 
they have already found nearly two dozen ways to trim costs. If 
those cuts do not cover the whole shortfall, the legislature be- 
lieves its constituency may be ready for legalized parimutuel bet- 
ting at horse tracks, a potential source of some $100 million a 
year in new tax money. It appears that Texas may indeed get 
along through what Ray Farabee, president pro tem of the sen- 
ate, calls a time of unprecedented “economic stress.” 
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Flight from Fear 
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irst they arrived in a trickle, which 

quickly became an ever increasing 

stream, then a flood. Gaunt, starv- 

ing, often dressed in rags, thou- 
sands of Ethiopian refugees continued to 
stagger across the drought-stricken north- 
ern wastelands of their country last week. 
Their destination was neighboring Sudan. 
On their heels came disturbing reports of 
Ethiopian air force planes strafing refugee 
columns and bombing villages. As make- 
shift relief camps sprang up and swelled 
with alarming rapidity on the Sudanese 
side of the border, yet another specter 
began to haunt Africa: 
the threat that the exodus 
of starving people would 
overwhelm the meager re- 
sources of Sudan, whose 
population of 21 million 
already has been increased 
by 600,000 Ethiopian refu- 
gees. Sudan, after all, is 
also beleaguered by Afri- 
| ca’s great drought. 

All the evidence point- 
ed to an ominous new stage 
in the Ethiopian calamity, 
in which 7.5 million people 
hover on the brink of star- 
vation. Some 3,000 Ethio- 
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Behind the famine, the grim outlines of a strategy to win a civil war | 


pian refugees are descending each day on 
Sudanese relief centers, and anywhere 
from 250,000 to 350,000 additional refu- 
gees may arrive in the next two months. 
Says Nicholas Morris, representative of 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in the Sudanese capital of 
Khartoum: “We have had 125,000 new ar- 
rivals in the past year, 70,000 since 
November. We need food as fast as we can 
get it.” 

Despite its magnitude, the Ethiopian 
evacuation is relatively orderly. Traveling 
on foot for as long as eight weeks from 


Acolumn of Eritrean guerrillas on the move 








their homes in the drought-ridden north- 
ern provinces of Eritrea, Tigre and Welo, 
the refugees stop at makeshift rest camps 
provided by two of Ethiopia’s major 
antigovernment guerrilla organizations, 
the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
(E.P.L.F.) and the Tigre People’s Libera- 
tion Front (T.P.L.F.). The refugees move 
largely at night; otherwise, they might be 
attacked by Ethiopian air force planes. In 
one widely reported strafing run on a refu- 
gee column last month, Ethiopian jets 
killed 18 travelers and wounded 56 others. 
Says Abadi Zeno, an official with the 
guerrilla-supported Relief 
Society of Tigre (REST): “It 
is not food that the Ethiopi- 
an government is distribut- 
ing. It is bombs.” 

Zeno’s comments high- 
light the fact that behind 
the images of famine, 
drought and disease that 
flicker across television 
screens in the West, there is 
another cause of Ethiopia’s 
disaster: civil war. Many of 
the refugees are fleeing not 
only starvation but the pol- 
icies of the Communist 
government of Lieut. Colo- 
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nel Mengistu Haile Mar- 
iam as it pursues a harsh 
strategy aimed at subdu- 
ing two long-festering 
insurgencies centered in 
the country’s northern 
provinces. In the process, 
the Soviet-backed gov- 
ernment stands accused 
of violating promises that 
it made to Western aid 
donors, particularly the 
US., that it would distrib- 
ute food aid to all starving 
Ethiopians. 

The paradox of the 
swelling exodus is that it 
is taking place while 
individuals, international 
charities and govern- 
ments have begun pouring 
food and other supplies 
into Ethiopia at record 
levels. Typical is the case 
of Mohammed Idriss, 60, 
and his family of eight. 
Their home village is in 
Tigre (pop. 4 million to 5 
million), where drought 
and famine have struck 
the hardest. The house 
they lefi sits on a hill over- 
looking one of the Ethio- 
pian government’s largest refugee camps 
and emergency feeding centers. Almost 
from his doorstep, Idriss could see trucks 
and aircraft ferrying in some of the thou- 
sands of tons of foreign relief supplies that 
are now flowing into the country every day. 
Yet he preferred to shepherd his family for 
23 days across mountainous wasteland to 
the relief camp of Tek! el Bab, the newest of 
three centers that have sprung up near the 
Sudanese town of Kassala, 20 miles from 
the Ethiopian border. 

Why? “We were afraid,” says Idriss. 
“If we went to the feeding center, the gov- 
ernment would ask us for papers. We have 


ie 
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| no papers; they would turn me away. But 


first they would take my sons and send 
them to work on state farms in the south 
or draft them into the army.” 

Those tactics appear to be part of a 
government strategy to force an end to Af- 
rica’s longest-running war. For 23 years, 
Eritrean guerrillas have been battling 
governments in Addis Ababa. The prize is 
control of their 45,400-sq.-mi. homeland, 
a former Italian colony 
absorbed by Ethiopia in 
1962 during the rule of 
the late Emperor Haile 
Selassie. In the mid- 
1970s, the insurgents 
were joined in the strug- 
gle by Tigrean guerrillas 
demanding greater au- 
tonomy for their 25,400- 
$q.-mi. province. The 
insurgencies have inten- 
sified in the years since 
the 1974 coup against 
Haile Selassie that even- 
tually brought Mengistu 
to power. The secessionist 








Journey's end: preparations for burial at are 




































Eritreans, who number about 20,000, say 
they control 85% of the Eritrean country- 
side, while the Tigrean autonomy move- 
ment, also with an estimated 20,000 fight- 
ers, claims mastery of 90% of Tigre. 
The people of those areas have paid a 
heavy price: Mengistu’s 306,000-man 
armed forces have resorted to bombing vil- 
lages and mining agricultural land as a 
means of smashing the insurgencies. 


he guerrillas insist that such tactics 

have contributed heavily to the 

famine. Even before the drought 

began, they maintain that half a 
million Eritreans had been uprooted by the 
civil war, while thousands of others were 
unable to plant or store grain. Says Amde- 
micael Kahsai, a member of the E.P.L.F.’s 
central committee: “The famine is here be- 
cause of the way in which the government 
is trying to resolve its political problems. 
The lack of rain has just aggravated 
things.” The guerrillas claim that some 3.8 
million people in Tigre are affected by the 


Arebel relief convoy travels at night to deliver food to the hinterlands 






















fugee cemetery near Kassala 








famine, along with 2 mil- 
lion in Eritrea. 

The harshest charge 
being leveled against the 
Mengistu regime is that it 
is using Western food aid 
as part ofits “pacification” 
program. Though Ethio- 
pia says it has 211 famine- 
relief centers operating 
chiefly in its northern 
provinces, all in towns un- 
der government control, 
Mengistu’s opponents 
maintain that little food is 
reaching most of the resi- 
dents of Eritrea and Tigre 
The main reason: the gov- 
ernment refuses to distrib- 
ute aid in “unsafe” re- 
gions, meaning those 
under guerrilla control. 
Those who visit govern- 
ment food centers must 
display identity cards 
showing that they belong 
to state-controlled peasant 
organizations or neighbor- 
hood associations. Says 
REST’s Zeno: “It is only the 
very young and the very 
desperate who go to the 
government centers.” 

The guerrilla organizations claim to 
be both willing and able to help in the re- 
lief effort. Operating out of underground 
bunkers in Eritrea, they organize occa- 
sional truck convoys to ferry supplies from 
Port Sudan on the Red Sea into their terri- 
tory. What the insurgents lack, however, 
is access to adequate relief supplies and 
the means to transport them through a 
war zone. The Mengistu government has 
refused rebel offers of free passage for food 
aid intended to reach the hinterland’s of 
the war-torn provinces. 

The Ethiopian regime has also 
launched a controversial relocation 
scheme that envisions sending up to 2.5 
million northerners to government-con- 
trolled areas of the southwest over the 
next decade. So far, 60,000 to 70,000 peo- 
ple, mostly from Tigre and Welo, have 
been moved. According to guerrilla 
spokesmen, those taken for resettlement 
are often ripped away from their families. 
When they arrive in the south, the refugees 
reportedly discover few reception areas, 
little shelter or medicine 
and scant food. The new- 
comers, residents of the 
arid highlands, are also 
susceptible to diseases 
of the low-lying south like 
malaria and amoebic 
dysentery. 

The resettlement pro- 
gram has been criticized 
as “unwise” by M. Peter 
McPherson, the White 
House's administrator for 
the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. Says 
he: “It looks to us as 
though it may well be a 
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situation of moving starving people from 
one point to another point, where they will 
just starve in a new location.” McPherson’s 
assessment has drawn a stinging rebuff 
from the Ethiopians. In Washington, 
Chargé d’ Affaires Tamene Eshete accused 
resettlement critics of attempting to “per- 
petuate starvation” in his country. The 
northern provinces, Eshete said, are “to- 
tally barren,” and “there is no point in 
keeping those people there.” 

There may be some truth in that, but 
at the same time, Eshete claimed that no 
more than “100 or 50” Ethiopians had 
fled to eastern Sudan. He also denied that 
bombing attacks against refugees had 
taken place. Nonetheless, the Ethiopian 
government last week ferried two plane- 
loads of U.S., Canadian and West Euro- 
pean diplomats to the south on an inspec- 
tion tour of resettlement areas, in an effort 
to counter the skepticism of aid donors. 

The question of resource allocation 











will pose increasing problems as the exo- 
dus to Sudan continues. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration says that it is sending as 
much aid to Ethiopia as the country’s port 
system can handle. U.S. food shipments 
reached 25,000 metric tons in December, 
and are expected to climb to 55,000 metric 
tons this month. In addition to the $590 
million worth of aid already allocated to 
African famine relief, the Administration 
will shift $176 million from other budgets 
and ask Congress for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $235 million. 


nly a trickle of the supplies 
bought by that money, however, 
goes to the refugees who have fled 
to the Sudan, even though Wash- 
ington’s direct relief aid to the Sudanese 
government has been relatively generous. 
In fiscal 1985 the U.S. is committed to 
providing 650,000 tons of grain, worth 
$130 million, to the government in Khar- 
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toum. It has, moreover, discreetly shipped 
30,000 tons of grain specifically to aid 
Ethiopian refugees in Sudan. In more 
overt recognition of the problem, the U.S. 
sent three C-141 military transports to Su- 
dan last month with water tanks, blankets 
and medical supplies intended for the 
Ethiopian famine victims. Washington 
has quietly decided to increase its grain 
shipments to the rebel organizations from 
1,000 metric tons monthly to 3,000. 

What Western donor nations would 
like to see is a much more strenuous effort 
by the Mengistu government to save 
northern lives. Says a Western diplomat 
in Khartoum: “You can’t feed more than 
150,000 people in Ethiopia via the Sudan. 
The only solution is to force the Ethiopi- 
an government to cooperate.” So far, 
that cooperation does not seem to be 
forthcoming. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Edward W. Desmond/New York and 
James Wilde /Kassala 
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Clambering aboard a refugee vehicle for a trip out of Ethiopia; waiting for water rations at a camp in Sudan 
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In the photographs you see 
here, two cars were travelling 
50 m.p.h. Over a test track 
slippery as ice. 

The only difference was,one 
car was equipped with a re- 
markable new anti-lock brake 
system, developed by Alfred 
Teves, a subsidiary of ITT. 

It, obviously, wasn't the car on 
top. When that driver applied 
his brakes, the wheels locked. 

The car began to skid— 


and the driver lost control 
When the driver in the 
bottom car applied his brakes, 
a built-in computer sed the 
road beneath the wheels was 
slippery. 

It automatically "pumped" the 
brakes. Faster than any human 
driver could 

There was no skidding. No 
loss of control 

In fact, even if the car were 
being steered around a curve, 


it could be braked without 
skidding 

This unique ITT Teves 
brake control system will begin 
appearing in cars this year. 

Meantime, it's a good 
example of the kinds of business 
activities that ITT is concen- 
trating on these days. 

They're businesses where we 
can apply new technology in 
imaginative ana promising 
directions—and at t op speed 


The best ideas are the 


ideas that help people. ITT 
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TRANSMISSIONS. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


With Dodge's two great Transmission Discount 
paces on Omni and Charger. 
















Dodge Omni and 
Dodge Charger 
have always been- 
economical. 

And together, 
they've proven 
their value over _ 
38 billion front 
wheel-drive miles. 


Omni and Charger 

even more economical... 
with a choice of two option 
packages, and discounts of 
up to $447* 

Purchase the spirited 
2.2 liter engine, power 
steering and other popular 
options in Dodge's Auto 
matic Transmission Dis- 
count Package, and you'll 
get the automatic shift at 
no extra charge—a $439 
ony t* 
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the Manual Transmission 
Discount Package, for 
just $6879% The choice 
#S yours. Whether you 
buy or lease tt you 
pick the car, you pick 
the package. And 
remember that both 
ii LO and Charger are 
= backed by our exclusive 
CHARGER 5-year/50,000 mile 
Protection Plan*t 
See your Dodge dealer 
for all the details on these 
two special packages. 


Or purchase the options 
in the Manual Transmis- 
sion Discount Package, 
and the 2.2 liter engine, 
5-speed and AM/FM stereo ' 
radio are yours at no extra 
charge—a $447 discount. 

You can get a Dodge 
Omni with the Automatic 
Transmission Discount a emer 
Package, for just $6877 
Or choose a Charger with 
>» items if purchased separately. Ask for details. tSt 
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Anguished Falashas pray for their relatives at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem 


ISRAEL 


Stormy Skies for a Refugee Airlift _ 








Ethiopian Jews become embroiled in an international furor 


or a few days the mood was jubilant. 

The Falashas had come, and on street 
corners and in coffee bars Israelis excited- 
ly discussed the rescue operation that had 
airlifted thousands of starving Ethiopian 
Jews from refugee camps in Sudan and 
brought them to the Promised Land. De- 
clared one proud Israeli: “The rest of the 
world is talking about the famine in Ethio- 
pia, and we are doing something about it. 
| It makes me feel good.” But two days after 
the covert seven-week mission, code- 
named Operation Moses, became public 
knowledge, it came to an abrupt halt. Just 
before a plane carrying some 200 Falashas 
landed in Israel, officials of Trans Europe- 
an Airways, the Brussels-based charter 
airline that had made 35 refugee-ferrying 
flights since late November, suddenly an- 
nounced that it was suspending the airlift. 
Subsequently, airline officials acknowl- 
edged that the Sudanese government had 
ordered the halt. 

The flights were canceled after Israeli 
Officials confirmed newspaper reports 
that a rescue mission was under way. In- 
furiated that premature publicity had 
compromised the airlift, the left-wing Cit- 
izens’ Rights Movement and the right- 
wing Tehiya Party introduced no-confi- 
dence motions against the government in 
the Knesset. But Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres persuaded the parties to drop the 
motions by arguing that they would only 
bring more attention to the Falashas. 
“We Israelis manage to take a wonderful 
thing like this operation and create con- 
troversy all around it,” said one Israeli 
immigration official in Jerusalem. 

The intense publicity surrounding 
Operation Moses apparently triggered Su- 
danese fears of alienating other Arab 
states, none of which—with the sole ex- 
ception of Egypt—has diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel. The concern was justi- 
| fied. Libya requested a special session of 
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the Arab League, and newspapers in 
many Arab states last week condemned 
Sudan. Thundered Kuwait’s Al Rai al 
Aim: “The smuggling of Ethiopian Jews 
across Sudan can be regarded not as a 
passing event but as a new defeat inflicted 
on the Arab nation!” 

In Khartoum, the Sudanese govern- 
ment denied any role in the airlift. For- 
eign Minister Hashem Osman called in 
Arab, African and Asian diplomats to 
charge that Ethiopia had been “closing its 
eyes” to the Falasha exodus in return for 
weapons and money from Israel. Ethio- 
pia’s Foreign Minister Goshu Wolde 
countered with the accusation that Sudan 
had been bribing “a large number of Ethi- 
opian Jews to flee Ethiopia.” 

As the debate raged, about 7,000 Fa- 
lashas remained stranded in refugee 
camps in Sudan. Perhaps as many as 
10,000 are still in Ethiopia. Anguished 
newcomers to the Israeli absorption cen- 
ters, struggling to regain their health and 
adapt to the many confusing aspects of 
their new life, wait for word of those left 
behind. Last week they publicized their 
dismay at the disclosure of Operation Mo- 
ses by praying for their relatives at the 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem and staging a 
sit-in on the lawn of the Jewish Agency, 
the quasigovernmental body that oversees 
immigration. Said Baruch Tanga, a Fala- 
sha activist: “All the years it was hard to 
leave ... now, with half of our families 
still there, they publish everything. How 
could they do a thing like that?” 

For some, there was consolation in 
Prime Minister Peres’ vow that “we shall 
not rest until all our brothers and sisters 
from Ethiopia come safely back home.” 
Nonetheless, said one dejected Jewish 
Agency official, “all I know is that they’re 
not coming now.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Philip Finnegan/Cairo and Robert 


Slater/Jerusalem 








| where Premier Laurent 
| patched 1,000 fresh troops to New Cale- 





NEW CALEDONIA 
Pacific Violence 
Riots shatter a peace plan 


J ust when the French Pacific island ter- 
ritory seemed finally to be edging to- 
ward independence, violence erupted. 
Once again a sudden burst of fury set New 
Caledonia’s French settlers (caldoches) 
against the native Melanesians (Kanaks), 
who are struggling for independence after 
131 years of French rule. Sporadic clashes 
between the two groups have resulted in 
18 killings over the past two months. The 
latest outbreak was sparked by the shoot- 
ing death of a 17-year-old French settler 
some 40 miles northwest of the capital, 
Nouméa. Within only a few hours, more 
than 1,000 people, most of them caldoches, 
took to the streets of the capital, hurling 
rocks at gendarmes and setting fire to 
buildings. About 30 people were injured as 
police attempted to restore order with 
tear gas. 

No sooner had calm returned to 
Nouméa than violence broke out in La 
Foa, a community about 55 miles north- 
west of the capital. Gendarmes surround- 
ed an abandoned farmhouse in which 
Kanak Leader Eloi Machoro and 50 of his 
followers were staying. Machoro and an 
aide were killed in a gunfight. 

The disturbances came just four days 
after the island had received a long- 
awaited independence proposal from the 
French government. In a television ad- 
dress, French Special Envoy Edgard Pi- 
sani outlined a plan under which New 
Caledonia would become a sovereign na- 
tion, yet remain bound to France by a 
special “treaty of association.” The 
proposal was a compromise over a vexing 
issue: although the Kanaks were the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the territory, 930 
miles east of Australia, they represent 
only 42.5% of the current population of 
145,000. In their fight for independence, 
the militant Kanak Socialist National 
Liberation Front boycotted territorial 
elections last November and set up road- 
blocks throughout most of New Caledo- 
nia. That show of defiance triggered 
bloody confrontations that left the island 
in a virtual state of siege. 

At first the Pisani plan seemed to 
placate Jean-Marie Tjibaou, leader of the 
Liberation Front. But at week's end Tji- 
baou declared that his party would be 
content with nothing less than complete 
sovereignty. The caldoches continue to ar- 
gue that the Pisani plan would lead to a 
Kanak takeover. Pisani declared a state 
of emergency throughout the territory, in- 
cluding a dawn-to-dusk curfew. In Paris, 
Fabius dis- 











donia, a political uproar was brewing. 
Right-wing opponents of President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand’s Socialist government 
joined the island's French community in 
denouncing the Pisani plan. me 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Assault and Pursuit 


A Vietnamese blow to the Kampuchean resistance 





The Vietnamese launched the initial 
phase of their offensive in November, and 
on Christmas Day attacked Rithysen, the 
biggest of eight Khmer Front guerrilla 
bases that dot the Kampuchean side of the 
border. The Christmas onslaught drove 
some 62,000 civilian refugees into Thai- 
land; the threat to Ampil added 23,000 
more. Many of the guerrillas are expected 
to filter back into Kampuchea, but 


he attack was carefully timed and me- 

ticulously planned. Shortly after mid- 
night under a full moon, small-arms fire 
began to crackle around the Kampuchean 
refugee camp and guerrilla base known as 
Ampil, hard by the border with Thailand. 
The shooting eventually died away, only 
to be replaced, just after sunrise, by a 
thunderous artillery barrage. Plumes of 
smoke rose from the dusty thatch-and- 
bamboo compound as heavy Vietnamese 
guns poured thousands of rounds into the 
area—‘a huge rumbling,” as one witness 
described it, “an explosion not every min- 
ute but every second.” A dozen Soviet- 
built T-54 tanks and nearly two dozen ar- 
mored personnel carriers added to the 
cacophony as they nosed into battle ahead 
of some 4,000 Vietnamese infantrymen. 

Unnerved by the concentration of 
firepower, many of Ampil’s 5,000 defend- 
ers, all members of the anti-Communist 
Khmer People’s National Liberation 
Front (K.P.N.L.F.), broke and ran. Some 
managed to regroup for counterattacks, 
but eventually most of the lightly armed 
guerrillas scrambled to safety across the 
Thai border. Within 36 hours last week, 
the Vietnamese had mopped up all signifi- 
cant resistance at Ampil, in the process 
sending small detachments of regular 
troops across the ill- | 
defined Thai border. At #4 
one point, a Vietnamese of- 
ficer walked up to a Thai 
army checkpoint to inquire 
where the frontier was. 
During a brief argument, a 
Thai sergeant said, “If you 





































Kiener guerrillas retreat into Thel territory; inset, wounded rebel 


5,000 soldiers loyal to Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk, Kampuchea’s former head of 
state. The guerrilla forces are no match for 
the Vietnamese, who maintain approxi- 
mately 160,000 troops in Kampuchea and 
can bring in heavy weapons. 
Diplomatically, however, the guerrilla 
alliance has been holding a strong hand: 
the Heng Samrin regime has never been 
recognized as legitimate by the United 
Nations. The Khmer Front and the Siha- 
nouk forces have the backing of the U.S. 
and the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Singapore, Brunei and the Philippines). A 
sustained Vietnamese attack on the front 
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fire at us, we'll fire back.” 
Replied the Vietnamese, 
“If you fire at us, we'll in- 
vade Thailand.” In the 
end, the Vietnamese pulled 
back into Kampuchea af- 
| ter being warned that the 
Thai government would 
“take action.” Thai sol- 


the Vietnamese have made 
public statements indicat- 
ing that they intend a per- 
manent occupation of the 
border region, depriving 
the guerrillas of their com- 
fortable zone of sanctuary. 
diers set out orange sticks If the K.P.N.L.F. intends to 
marking the frontier, and fight on, it will probably 
the two forces agreed to establish a 22-yd. | have to abandon static defenses in favor of 
demilitarized zone on each side of the line. | more classic guerrilla tactics, dispersing 
So ended the latest phase of the annual | its strength and moving deeper into the 
dry-season effort by Hanoi to stamp out | Kampuchean countryside. Said one ana- 
forces opposed to the Kampuchean re- | lyst in Thailand: “If you're going to be a 
gime of Heng Samrin, who is widely con- | proper guerrilla, you can’t be protecting 
sidered to be a Vietnamese puppet. From | large, fixed bodies of civilians.” 
Hanoi's point of view, the operation was a This year’s Vietnamese drive has dif- 
success: between 89 and 103 guerrillas | fered from earlier campaigns in both its 
were killed or wounded in the action, | relative ferocity and its single-minded 
while Vietnamese casualties were pre- | concentration on the Khmer Front com- 
sumed to be much lighter. Moreover, the | ponent of the Kampuchean resistance. 
attack dealt a blow to the Khmer Front, | With an estimated 12,000 fighters led by 
the major non-Communist element in the | onetime Prime Minister Son Sann, the 
close to 60,000-member guerrilla coalition | front is linked in a loose alliance with 
that is continuing to resist the 1978 Viet- | some 40,000 guerrillas of the Communist 
namese invasion of Kampuchea. Khmer Rouge, backed by China, and 











A campaign that was different in its ferocity and concentration. 


thus weakens a non-Communist alterna- 
tive to the Heng Samrin government. By 
themselves, the stronger and more aggres- 
sive Khmer Rouge are far less likely to 
draw international sympathy to the resis- 
tance cause, since they are still remem- 
bered by the rest of the world with disgust 
for the deaths between 1975 and 1978 of as 
many as 2 million of Kampuchea’s then 
approximately 7 million people. 

Last week’s attack, especially the brief 
incursion into Thailand, drew a predictable 
response from Washington, which termed 
the intrusion “deplorable.” In Peking, the 
Chinese government issued condemnations 
of “the crimes of aggression committed by 
the Vietnamese,” but refrained from mak- 
ing any direct threats against Hanoi. De- 
spite reported Chinese troop movements 
over the past few weeks along the Sino-Viet- 
namese border, Peking does not appear ea- 
ger to repeat its costly 1979 invasion of Viet 
Nam in order to relieve the pressure on its 
Kampuchean allies. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Narunart Prapanya and James 
Willwerth/Ban Sangae 
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POLAND 


Keeping the Lid on Murder 





A secret-police witness denies complicity at “the top” 


oice firm and eyes unyielding, the for- 

mer captain of the Polish secret police 
recalled the night of the murder. It was, he 
said, the first time he had struck a man “in 
my adult life.” He said: “I hit him at least 
two, most probably three or four times, in 
the area of the head. I have the impression 
I put something into his mouth. I don’t 
know if it was really like that or if it is a 
scene from a dream.” Pausing briefly, 
Grzegorz Piotrowski, the 33-year-old, 
soft-spoken former high school mathe- 
matics teacher declared: “That was the 
beginning of the whole catastrophe.” 

Piotrowski and three other members 
of the Polish secret police—two lieuten- 
ants and a colonel, all now reduced to pri- 
vates—are on trial for last October’s ab- 
duction and murder of Father Jerzy 
Popieluszko, a priest who was an unyield- 
ing supporter of the banned Solidarity 
trade-union movement. As Piotrowski 
took the witness stand last week in Room 
40 of the courthouse in the city of Torun, 
many expected the ex-captain to confirm 
the prosecution’s original claim that the 
slaying was carried out with the knowl- 
edge and support of high-ranking mem- 
bers of the Internal Affairs Ministry, 


which oversees the secret police. But al- | 


though he said that at one time he had mis- 
takenly believed the orders to abduct Po- 
pieluszko came from “the top,” he allowed 
the stain of complicity to go no further 
than his immediate superior, Adam Pie- 
truszka, a former colonel and the fourth 
man in the dock. Like two of his co-defen- 
dants, former Lieutenants Waldemar 
Chmielewski and Leszek Pekala, who tes- 
tified two weeks ago, Piotrowski said he 
assumed that the idea to abduct the priest 
was sponsored by people senior enough to 


| shield him from prosecution. “All the 





time, I was certain that this cannot be 
Adam Pietruszka’s idea. But it turned out 
different,” he declared. 

The testimony came none too soon for 
Poland’s Communist government. Al- 
though Polish Premier General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski has promised the trial will not 
be a whitewash, many Poles believe that 
the government will now be able to de- 
clare that justice has been served and 
that a widespread investigation is unnec- 
essary. While Piotrowski’s confession 
shielded the powerful, it increased the 
chance that he would receive the death 
sentence. He appeared ready and willing 
to drag Pietruszka down with him. 

Piotrowski described a meeting in late 
September in Pietruszka’s office, also at- 


| tended by Lieut. Colonel Leszek Wolski, 


head of Warsaw’s local security office. 
Speaking of Father Popieluszko and Stan- 
islaw Malkowski, another activist priest, 
the ex-captain recalled his superior saying, 
“Enough of this game playing with Popie- 
luszko and Malkowski. We will take deci- 
sive action. We have to shake them so hard 


that it leads right up to a heart attack.” 

As Pietruszka sat impassively, sepa- 
rated from Piotrowski by two uniformed 
police officers, the former captain re- 
vealed that the victim was originally 
to have been Malkowski. Piotrowski 
claimed that he managed to dissuade his 
superior, saying, “Popieluszko is more 
dangerous politically.” When Wolski said 
he would have to inform his superiors, the 
colonel allegedly replied, “Don’t bother 
with superiors. The less they know, the 


smaller headache they will have.” About 
a month before the crime, said Pio- 
trowski, the colonel called him into his of- 
fice and allegedly told him, “I don’t think 
I have to add that this is a decision from 
the highest level.” 
After the murder, Pio- 
trowski became less sure that 
he had protectors in high 
places. The day after Popie- 
luszko’s disappearance, Pio- 
trowski was summoned to the 
office of General Zenon Pla- 
tek, head of the religious- 
affairs department at the In- 
ternal Affairs Ministry. What, 
the general demanded, did the 
captain know about the case? 
Piotrowski said that he lied 
and said he knew nothing. 

On the stand two days lat- 
er, Pietruszka pleaded not guilty to the 
accusations, dismissing them as “allega- 
tions by Piotrowski.” Approving such an 
act, he asserted, would have been incon- 
sistent with what he called socialist hu- 
manism. Instead, he suggested that Pio- 
trowski misunderstood his instructions 
and took matters into his own hands. He 
agreed, however, that last September he 











Pietruszka 


T 


| 

| discussed with the former captain and an- 
other officer the need to take action 
against the political activities of some 
priests. Harshly criticizing Poland’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, he accused these 
priests of fomenting hatred toward Marx- 
ists and of being among those who “carry 
a cross on their breast and unequivocal 
hatred in their hearts.” 


vent his frustration against the Catholic 
Church, its bishops and Father Popie- 
luszko, hinting that the priest had had an 
affair with a woman. In a sometimes agi- 
tated, 30-min. harangue against the 
church, Piotrowski asked, “How could we 
keep calm when import duties in the 
amount of 30 million zlotys [about 








Piotrowski in court surrounded by police and, at left, members of an antiterrorist unit 


$231,000] were waived for priests, mostly 
for cars and luxury goods? How could we 
keep calm if, disregarding the law, schools 
were occupied, youth were incited and 
educated to hate the state?” For the secret 
police, he said, “there were no 
Sundays. Children never saw 
their fathers because some 
priests decided to make trou- 
ble for us.” 

During his testimony, Pio- 
trowski requested an adjourn- 
ment for the day and got it. He 
insisted that a noisy photogra- 
pher be asked to stop taking 
pictures. He even reprimanded 
one of the five acting judges. 
While Piotrowski was describ- 
ing a phone call received from 
“a friend in the branch,” Judge 
Artur Kujawa asked for the 
name of the friend. Snapped Piotrowski: 
“There are names of many functionaries of 
the internal-security service mentioned 
here. There are Western correspondents 
present in the room. Could you please ex- 
cuse me from answering that question?” 
The request was granted. —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Tadeusz Kucharski/Torui and John 
Moody/Warsaw 
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Piotrowski took the opportunity to | 
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A Milestone for the Sandinistas 


The olive green of military fa- 
tigues largely gave way last week in 
Managua to the required informal 
dress of white guayabera shirt and 
dark trousers. The occasion was the 
inauguration of Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra, 39, as Nicaragua's first elected 
President since 1974. The ceremonies 
before 5,000 invited guests, including 
most prominently Cuban President 
Fidel Castro, were marked by a con- 
ciliatory air. Monsignor Pablo Anto- 
nio Vega, president of Nicaragua’s 
Roman Catholic Episcopal Confer- 
ence and a frequent critic of the gov- 
ernment, gave the invocation, and the Sandinista hymn, which 
includes the words “Yankee, enemy of humanity,” was not sung. 

Ortega, a member of the junta that has ruled Nicaragua for 
the past five years, had some caustic remarks about “nightmares 
sent by the leaders of the U.S.” But he struck a soothing note too 
by endorsing ongoing talks between the U.S. and Nicaragua in 
Mexico as a “magnificent opportunity” to improve relations. He 
also made a concrete proposal: an offer of amnesty to any U.S.- 
supported anti-Sandinista guerrillas, or contras, who abandon 
their fight. 





4 
Ortega and Castro 





Abduction at Gunpoint 


Gunfire, shouted commands and the squeal of tires shattered 
| Beirut’s early-morning quiet one day last week as kidnapers 
seized yet another American. The victim was Lawrence Jenco, 
51, a Roman Catholic priest who heads the Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices organization in the Lebanese capital. A band of gunmen 
forced the priest into his car and then drove off, loosing a volley of 
shots to clear traffic. Responsibility for the kidnaping was 
claimed by the Islamic Jihad, the shadowy group of terrorists re- 
sponsible for the two U.S. embassy blasts and the attack in 1983 
that killed 241 U.S. servicemen in Beirut. 
Jenco was the fifth U S. citizen to dis- 
appear or be abducted ir less than a year. 
Those missing. include J :remy Levin, 52, 
the Beirut bureau chief for Cable News 
Network; Wi liam Buckley, 56, a political 
officer at the U.S, embassy; the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Weir, 60, a Presbyterian minister; 
and Peter Kilburn, 60, a librarian at the 
American University of Beirut. More for- 
tunate is Swiss Diplomat Eric Wehrli: he 
was released by his abductors last weck af- 
ter being held captive for five days. 





Father Jenco 


A Fiery Missile Mishap 


It was NATO's first fatal missile accident since the alliance be- 
gan deploying new US. intermed ate-range Pershing IIs in West 
Germany in late 1983. As U.S. soldiers were unloading the first 
Stage of one of the missiles from a container at the Waldheide 
base near Heilbronn (pop. 111,000), the rocket burst into flames. 
Three U.S. servicemen were killed and 16 injured. According to 
General Raymond E. Haddock, commander of the three Per- 
shing II bases in West Germany, the incident occurred during a 
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“routine operation.” There were no nuclear weapons involved, 
an official statement said, and “at no time was there any danger 
to the German civilian population.” 

The Pershing II is a 34-ft.-long two-stage solid-fueled missile 
that has a range of about 1,100 miles and carries a single nuclear 
warhead. At least 54 of the weapons have been installed in West 
Germany; a total of 108 will eventually be deployed. In Washing- 
ton, a White House spokesman expressed President Reagan's 
“sorrow at the loss of life.” 


Teddy’s Cool Welcome 


The shouting match erupted in a hotel lobby in Durban. Chal- 
lenged Cornelius Koekemoer, a former Durban city councilor: 
“Why don’t you fix up things in your own country instead of com- 
ing here?” Retorted Bob Shrum, an aide to U.S. Senator Edward 
Kennedy, who was in South Africa on a visit: “Yori’re running a 
slave state here.” If attacks by white conservatives were to be ex- 
pected, the hostility accorded the Senator by South African blacks 
was not. The radical black Azanian People’s Organization de- 
nounced Kennedy’s visit as a vote-getting ploy and picketed at 
several of his stops. 

Kennedy persevered, saying that “we cannot accept state- 
ments of good will as a substi- 
tute for concrete actions to 
achieve fundamental rights,” 
He called on Winnie Man- 
dela, wife of imprisoned 
Black Leader Nelson Man- 
dela, whom he was forbidden 
to visit. The government was 
notimpressed. After meeting 
with Kennedy, Foreign Min- 
ister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha 
declared, “I told him in so 
many words that we don’t 
agree, and that’s it.” 
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Continental Deep Freeze 


For the first time in 14 years, Romans awoke last week to the 
sight of snow on the streets—and tourists throwing snowballs 
rather than coins into the Trevi fountain. Along France’s Céte 
d'Azur, ice, snow and 10° F temperatures sent cross-country ski- 
ers sliding over beaches and past snow-covered palm trees. Gale- 
force winds carried a band of icy weather as far south as the Med- 
iterranean, dropping temperatures to their lowest levels in years 
(southern Britain, 1° F; Florence, —6° F; northern Spain, 14° F). 

The chill stalled road, rail and air travel, destroyed millions 
of dollars’ worth of crops and farm 
animals, and left more than 100 
people dead from exposure and 
weather-related accidents. In 
France, 24 residents of a nursing 
home were killed in a fire that 
swept the building after water 
pipes froze and burst, short-circuit- 
ing electrical connections. In Swe- 
den, the cold caused a pipe to frac- 
ture in a chemical plant; some 
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people had to be treated for lung ir- 4 
ritations caused by leaking fumes. = eae, 
At week’s end snow and bitter cold ~ Pi ae hw 
were still threatening much of the « = - ra 
Continent. Promenade skiing in Nice 
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How to expose your inner vision 


Photography is one of the greatest methods of self-ex- 
pression. Picture-taking captures not only the essence of the 
subject, but the essence of the photographer. And Popular 
Photography shows you how to use your own feelings to 
create better photographs. The self-control necessary to put 
your emotions to work creatively is one of many lessons in 
the art of photography you'll find in Popular Photography 
every month. 


How to add sparkle to your image 


Popular Photography also shows you simple tech- 
niques for adding excitement to your pictures. Whether it's 
creating special effects, silhouetting your images, bracket- 
ing or adjusting the lighting, you'll discover the tools and 
tricks the pros use to transform an ordinary picture into an 
exceptional one! 





How fo turn a negative into a positive 


Popular Photography doesn't neglect the magic of the 
darkroom, either. You'll find basic techniques of developing 
and printing black-and-white and color. And creative tech- 
niques such as multiple printing, hand coloring, solarization 
and posterization. 


Plus, you'll always find the most complete buyers guide 
information anywhere—on cameras, accessories and dark- 
room equipment. Popular Photography provides you with 
in-depth laboratory reports, product comparisons, and ad- 
vice from our experts to save you time and money when 


you're shopping for new gear. 
How to save up to 50% 


Use the coupon or card to subscribe to Popular Pho- 
tography at 50% off the full subscription price—just $5.99 for 
12 big issues. You can't beat this introductory offer—and you 
can't beat Popular Photography—the Number One photogra- 
phy magazine in the world! 
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YES, send me Popular Photography at HALF PRICE! 
C One year (12 issues) for $5.99 
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Economy & Business 





Europe’s Outlook Brightens 





t took two years for the American eco- 

nomic recovery to cross the Atlantic in 

strength, but it has finally arrived. 
Western Europe is entering 1985 on an 
upswing that promises growth of 2.8% 
over the next twelve months, the highest 
level in five years. European exports are 
strong, while inflation and interest rates 
are heading downward. Unemployment 
in Western Europe remains at an average 
of about 11%, but productivity per worker 
there is increasing at an annual rate of 
3.5%, in contrast to some 2% in the U.S. 
This business pickup is bringing a long- 
overdue antidote to the pessimistic view | 
that Western Europe was condemned to 
an economic decline. Such was the upbeat | 





| assessment of TIME’s European Board of | 


| will be, then Europe will become the mo- 





Economists, which held a meeting last 
week in the West German Baltic port 
of Kiel. 

Hans Mast, a University of Zurich lec- 


| 


| turer and executive vice president of 


Crédit Suisse, pointed out that Western 
Europe is probably the only part of the in- 
dustrialized world where the gross nation- 
al product is expected to increase at a fast- 
er rate this year than in 1984. If US. 
growth is slow in the first half of 1985, as 
Mast and other board members believe it 


tor of world economic growth until the 
American recovery finds its feet again to- 
ward the end of the year. 
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Forecasts by TIME’s 
European Board of Economists 
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Fueling the European recovery is an 
extraordinary export boom. Last year Eu- 
ropeans racked up a balance of payments 
surplus of $8 billion. This year Mast ex- 
pects it to reach $25 billion. With inflation 
slowing from 5.8% last year to 5% and 
government budget deficits remaining 
moderate, he expects interest rates to dip 


| in the latter half of the year, spurring more 


investment, particularly in housing. Said 


| Mast: “All told, Europe does not present 


the picture of a sick economy.” Despite re- 
cent talk of Euro-sclerosis, said Mast, the 
old Continent still enjoys leading positions 
in various industries, including nuclear 


| energy, pharmaceuticals, telecommunica- 


tions and heavy electrical equipment. If 
Europe lags in electronics and computers, 
it is not a fatal technological gap, as Mast 
sees it, because “another train always 
shows up soon after the one you have just 
missed.” 

Beyond the generally encouraging 
economic statistics, all the board members 
at Kiel detected a shift in the mood of Eu- 
rope. Said Samuel Brittan, assistant editor 
of London’s Financial Times: “There is at 
least the beginning of an American sense 
that human problems are solvable, that 
even the problems of the labor market 
might yield to the application of political 
intelligence and economic analysis.” Her- 
bert Giersch, director of the University of 
Kiel’s Institute of World Economics, ob- 









-TIME’s Board of Economists foresees for 1985 the best growth in five years 


, served “an improvement of mood, partic- 


ularly in the business community.” 

The board members agreed that Euro- 
peans are beginning to respond to eco- 
nomic and business challenges from the 
US. and Japan. Old-style corporate man- 
agement is giving way to methods that fa- 
vor flexibility, risk taking and new forms 
of cost control. As ailing industries such as 
steel, textiles and shipbuilding decline, 
trade unions, which have often slowed 
progress in the past by restrictive labor 
practices, are losing power. At the same 
time, voters have been showing a marked 
preference for fewer government controls 
and more private initiative. Asin the US., 
skepticism is growing about the value of 
heavy government spending on welfare- 
state benefits. 

Much of the strength in the European 
economy is the result of the high value of 
the dollar, which has made Europe's ex- 
ports attractive against U.S. competition 
at home and abroad and has helped foster 
the export boom. The dollar's future thus | 
is an important subject for Europeans. 
Mast believes that the sharp run-up in the 
value of the dollar since 1980 is likely to 
come to a halt and perhaps even give way 
to a decline during the next twelve to 18 
months. He thinks that the flow of capital 
into the U.S. to take advantage of higher 
American interest rates will slow now 
that they are coming down. Moreover, he 
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believes that foreign investors will want 
to diversify their holdings and will thus be 
expanding dollar accounts more slowly. 
Said he: “There will be a moment when 
somebody says—and we are telling peo- 
ple this now—that they should try other 
investment vehicles.” Mast, like others, 
would like to see the dollar make a “soft 
landing,” which means a slow decline 
rather than a sudden drop. A collapse 
could disrupt international money mar- 
kets and the world economy. But, warned 
Mast, “the longer the dollar keeps ris- 
ing, the more a crash landing becomes 
possible.” 

Giersch, on the other hand, believes 
that the dollar will probably stay robust. 
Said he: “Capital in the world is well pre- 
pared to cooperate with flexible labor, but 
it shies away from rigid labor markets 
where profits are squeezed as a result of 
wage pressures. Until we have solved that 
problem in Europe, the dollar is likely to 
remain strong.” Jan Tumlir, the chief 
economist for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, believes that sooner 
or later the dollar is due to decline, 
but he does not expect it to drop by 
more than 10% to 15%. World central 
banks and international monetary orga- 
nizations would certainly cooperate to 
avoid any sudden fall. 

Assuming no monetary upheaval or 
political crisis, the board gave encourag- 
ing forecasts for the European Communi- 
ty’s four major economies: 


WEST GERMANY. Herbert Giersch de- 
scribes himself as a “short-term pessimist 
and a medium-term optimist,” meaning 
that he foresees West German growth ata 
2% annual level in the early part of 1985, 
shifting to 3% in the latter part of the 
year. He admits that there is a more opti- 
mistic group of forecasters who see a 3% 
growth for the entire year based on hefty 
increases in profits and growing invest- 
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ments in 1985. Giersch pointed out that 
West German budget deficits are low, a 
tax reduction is anticipated, the money 
supply is likely to be loosened, and unions 
are expected to ask for more moderate 
pay increases than they did in 1984. Infla- 
tion this year should remain at last year’s 
remarkably low 2% level. 


FRANCE. Jean-Marie Chevalier, a profes- 
sor of economics at the University of Paris 
Nord, finds his country’s economy slowly 
improving but with great difficulty. Last 
year, he observed, was the third year since 
World War II that real personal dispos- 
able income declined in France. The oth- 
ers were 1980 and 1982. The Socialist 
government of President Francois Mitter- 
rand, he said, is still paying for the ill- 
fated attempt to spend its way out of re- 
cession during its first year of power, in 
1981. The gross national product grew by 
1.5% last year, and Chevalier expects it to 
be just 1.1% in 1985. One reward for this 
austerity is an anticipated decline in infla- 
tion, from last year’s 6.9% to about 5.8% 
by the end of this year. The huge trade 
deficit, which reached $14 billion in 1982, 
was brought down to $2.7 billion last year, 
and is predicted to be only $500 million 
this year. France’s external debt last year 
increased 12%, to an estimated $80 bil- 
lion, but it is likely to stabilize there dur- 
ing the coming year. For Chevalier, the 
worst news in the economy was the failure 
last month of an attempt by the national 
employers’ federation, the major unions 
and the government to negotiate a con- 
tract that would have resulted primarily 
in greater flexibility in hiring require- 
ments as part of a program to ease 
increasing unemployment. After six 
months of talks, a proposed agreement 
was rejected by the union rank and file. 
As a result, Chevalier expects the jobless 
rate to rise from 8% to 10% by the end of 
the year. Said Chevalier: “Maybe France 
is a country where the capacity to 
adapt is weaker because every 
agreement must be negotiated 

at the highest level 

and then be ap- 














plied by everybody, rather than operating 
on a case-by-case basis.” 


BRITAIN. Samuel Brittan expects an in- 
crease in growth from last year’s 1.5% to 
3.5% in 1985. British coal miners have 
now been on strike for eleven months, but 
he says that is having a minor effect on 
the economy because there have been no 
fuel shortages and workers are drifting 
back to the pits. He expects inflation to 
fall from 4.8% in 1984 to 4.5%. In Brit- 
tan’s view, the government of Margaret 
Thatcher is quietly “giving the modest 
stimulus to the economy that some of its 
critics are asking for.” In fact, bank credit 
has been growing faster than monetary 
targets, yet instead of raising interest 
rates, the government for the past several 
months has been allowing the British 
pound to depreciate against the dollar and 
other strong European currencies like the 
German mark. But at one point last week 
the pound slipped to $1.12, and the Bank 
of England started raising some interest 
rates. The economic recovery has left un- 
touched the 13% rate of unemployment. 
Brittan maintains that the government 
could halt the increase during the year 
with measures such as youth-training pro- 
grams, the relaxation of minimum-wage 
laws and the removal of social security 
taxes on low-wage workers and young 
people. 


ITALY. Guido Carli, the former governor 
of the Bank of Italy, was unable to get to 
the meeting because of the severe snow- 
storm that hit Rome last week. In a re- 
port sent to the session, he predicted 2.7% 
growth this year, just slightly more than 
last year. But that growth is likely to be 
accompanied by a pickup in inflation 
from 8.5% to 9.3%. That would make Ita- 
ly the only major country in Europe with 
rising inflation. Carli was encouraged by 
the government’s success in pushing 
through parliament a budget that limits 
the increase in the country’s huge deficits. 
Equally courageous, in Carli’s view, was a 
tightening of tax enforcement specifically 
aimed at shopkeepers, doctors, lawyers 
and others who have traditionally evaded 
taxes more easily than salaried employ- 
ees. Last year the country boosted exports 
to the U.S. by 60%, mainly as a result of 
the strong dollar and the U.S. recovery. 
What happens to the U.S. economy this 
year, Carli noted, will have a greater im- 
pact on Italy than on some of its Europe- 
an partners. 
In concluding the session, Jan Tumlir 
found something paradoxical in the 
brightening prospects. He noted that 
while the world economy is doing bet- 
ter, the danger of protectionism is 
stronger than ever. This is true in 
both the U.S. and the European 
Community. A rush of protectionism 
could halt growth and push econo- 
mies back into recession. Said Tum- 
lir: “I am, in general, optimistic. But I 
cannot get rid of this feeling of worry 
as to where protectionist developments 
will lead.” — By Frederick Painton 
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“A portable 
phone system? 


GEE" 
(No,GTE!) 


Cellular telephone systems have 
revolutionized the mobile phone 
business. But in order to use your 
cellular phone, you had to be in 
your car. Until now. 

GTE doesn’t think you should 
be tied to your car. So our cellular 
service offers a phone that is truly 
portable. (Its rechargeable bat- 
teries are right in the handset.) 

You can carry it in a briefcase 
or purse, or on your belt — and, of 
course, in your car. 

And, as with the whole cellular 
idea, there’s no waiting for an open 
channel. Simply dial your call 
whenever you want to, wherever 
you are —in any cellular area. 

We aren't going to tell you how 
important your phone is. We'll just 
remind you that now, thanks to 
GTE, you really can take it with 
you. a 
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Saturn Makes Its Debut at GM 


Breaking away from the past to build a new small car 


he last time a new name plate ap- 

peared at General Motors was 1926, 
when the company introduced the Ponti- 
ac. Last week another one was added. 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick 
and Cadillac suddenly got a baby brother. 
In GM's boldest plan yet to counter Japa- 
nese imports, Chairman Roger Smith an- 
nounced that it would set up an entirely 
new company, called Saturn Corp., to pro- 
duce its long-planned line of subcompact 
cars. Smith called Saturn “the key to 
GM's long-term competitiveness, survival 
and success as a domestic 
producer.” 

GM describes its new 
offspring as a “clean sheet” 
operation. While wholly 
owned by GM, the company 
will have its own network of 
dealers, its own labor con- 
tract with the United Auto 
Workers, its own factory, en- 
gineering and design staffs, 
and even its own president. 
He is Joseph J. Sanchez, 54,a 
former Oldsmobile division 
boss and head of GM Latin 
American subsidiaries. San- 
chez will operate much like 
the chief executive of a totally new and in- 
dependent company. Said Smith: “We are 


not going to handicap him with a lot of 


preordained rules.” Freed from the heavy, 
established GM_ structure, 
Saturn’s managers are sup- 
posed to move swiftly on sev- 
eral fronts to make cars that 
are, in both quality and cost, 
competitive with Japanese 
models. Currently, for exam- 
ple, Japanese automakers 
can turn out a vehicle for 
about $1,500 less than GM, 
Ford or Chrysler. At the 
same time, though Detroit's 


products are rapidly improv- ' 


ing, the Japanese reputation Chairman Roger Smith 


for quality, as surveyed in 
publications like Consumer Reports, is 
generally higher among buyers. 

Saturn Corp. will begin life with about 
$150 million in capital, but it is expected 
to spend $5 billion during the next three to 
five years. About $3.5 billion of that, said 
Smith, will go toward building a vast fac- 
tory of approximately 4 million sq. ft. ata 
site not yet determined by GM’s planners. 
The plant could be built in a little more 
than two years, with cars rolling off the as- 
sembly line and into showrooms by the 
fall of 1987. Says an impatient Smith: “I 
don’t like to wait long for anything.” The 
effort could create as many as 20,000 jobs 
and turn out 400,000 to 500,000 cars annu- 
ally. That would make it bigger than 
AMC, the fourth largest domestic produc- 














er. Says Sanchez: “I would like to be 
Chrysler’s size as soon as possible.” The 
car will initially come in two models, a 
four-door sedan and two-door coupe. Oth- 
er models will come later. The first Sat- 
urns may cost about $8,000. 

Saturn is part of the complex GM 
strategy for competing in the small-car 
market. While American automakers are 
fairly efficient in building large models, 
they are less successful in turning out 
small cars, where the profits are not great. 
Many auto-industry executives believe 


that because of higher costs and a foreign- 
exchange rate that favors Japanese ex- 
ports to the US., it is now almost impossi- 
ble for an American auto company to 
build a car in the US., sell it 
for less than $7,000 and 
make a decent profit. GM 
imports some subcompact 
models for sale in the US. 
from Japan’s Suzuki and 
Isuzu, and it has plans to 
bring in more from its South 
Korean partner, Daewoo. 
GM is also manufacturing 
small cars in a venture with 
Toyota in Fremont, Calif. 

The first model of the 
new car is unprepossessing. 
Clean of line, with a spare 
interior, the Saturn displayed last week 
looks a bit like a Honda in front, with the 
distinctive raised rear trunk of GM’s pop- 
ular mid-size cars such as the Chevrolet 
Celebrity and Pontiac 6000. Its new four- 
cylinder engine and new transmission will 
deliver 45 miles per gal. in city driving, 60 
miles per gal. on the highway. One clever 
innovation is an ignition lock linked to the 
floor-mounted gearshift stick, instead of 
the steering wheel, making the car harder 
to steal. 

Of all Saturn’s innovations, the way 
the car is made will be the most impor- 
tant. Says Smith: “We hope this car will 
be less labor intensive, less material in- 
tensive, less everything intensive than 
anything we have done before.” Saturn 
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The car’s most important innovation will be the way It Is manufactured 





will borrow some production techniques 
from what GM is learning in its venture 
with Toyota. The new firm will use the 
latest automated methods, in which 
preassembled car sections are put togeth- 
er on a relatively short assembly line in a 
factory with as few as 6,000 workers, vs. 
21,500 at the Oldsmobile plant in Lan- 
sing, Mich. The whole process, says 
Smith, will be set up so that “nobody can 
make a mistake.” 

GM is expected to use Saturn to estab- 
lish an entirely new relationship with the 
U.A.W., one in which work rules are less 
restrictive, so that productivity can be 
higher. Japan’s Mazda Motors, which 
plans to build a plant in Flat Rock, near 
Detroit, already has such a deal with the 
U.A.W. Union Vice President Donald 
Ephlin warned that the 
U.A.W. will not tolerate a 
“cut-rate operation” at Sat- 
urn, although it might go 
along with some bending of 
work rules. 

Saturn is also expected 
to set up a new system for 
selling autos. Says Maryann 
Keller, an auto analyst with 
Vilas-Fischer Associates in 
New York City: “The cur- 
rent dealer organization is 
cumbersome, inefficient and 
as difficult to change as the 
labor agreement.” Unlike 
McDonald’s, which dictates 
every aspect of a franchise, GM has little 
control over the training of sales and ser- 
vice people, or even how dealers sell cars. 
GM wants to streamline its entire auto- 
marketing system to give better and more 
consistent service. If this turns out to be 
successful, the methods could be trans- 
ferred to other divisions. 

Saturn Corp. is a stunning move 
for Detroit, and for Smith, who has been 
pounding away at GM traditions since he 
took over as chairman four years ago. 
Last year, for example, GM made its first 
major purchase outside the auto industry 
by buying Electronic Data Systems of 
Dallas for $3 billion. In Smith’s grand 
scheme, E.D.S. computer services will 
provide the complex software needed to 
run Saturn’s thoroughly computerized 
manufacturing and sales operations. The 
idea, said the chairman, is to “run the 
corporation without paperwork. We can 
eliminate a lot of reports telling you 
a lot of things you don’t want to know 
anyway. Maybe we won’t even have a 
mail boy.” 

Some analysts were skeptical, noting 
that Detroit’s past attempts to make small 
cars in the U.S. have not been entirely 
successful. But Smith is determined to 
succeed this time, so that the world’s big- 
gest automaker can leap into the next 
generation of auto manufacturing ahead 
of the Japanese. In the process, GM might 
also teach the rest of American industry a 
thing or two. —By John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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Jilted 
Calling off.a rushed deal 
Moe: and acquisitions have become 

commonplace in the U.S. oil business 
during the past few years, but the drama 
that unfolded last week as Occidental Pe- 
troleum and Diamond Shamrock first an- 
nounced, then canceled, a $3.3 billion 
marriage was one of a kind. Negotiated in 
a rush, then abandoned, the deal hurt both 
companies, leaving each vulnerable to a 
takeover. 

At a meeting in Los Angeles two 
weeks ago, Occidental Chairman Ar- 
mand Hammer, 86, and Diamond Sham- 
rock Chairman William Bricker, 52, were 


discussing Bricker’s plans to take over a 
third oil firm when they began exploring a 








merger of their companies. As a team of 
more than 100 investment bankers and 
advisers labored through the weekend to 
work out the details, an arrangement took 
shape in which stockholders in the two 
firms would trade their shares one for one 
for stock in a new holding company. Un- 
der the terms, according to sources at Oc- 
cidental, Diamond Shamrock would have 
become a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
new company. On Sunday night, Hammer 
and Bricker announced a tentative pact. 
The agreement at first looked mutu- 
ally beneficial. Shareholders in Diamond 
Shamrock (1983 revenues: $4 billion) 
would gain by a rise in their dividends 
from $1.76 to $2.50 per share. Sharehold- 
ers of Occidental (1983 revenues: $19 
billion) would see the value of their 
shares diluted, but they would win in 
other ways. Selling off some of the assets 
of the smaller Dallas-based Diamond 
Shamrock could have helped the Los An- 
geles—based Occidental with its capital 
needs in such ventures as a new oilfield in 
Colombia. The cash could also have been 
used to reduce Occidental’s $3.5 billion 
debt, much of which resulted from 





Diamond Shamrock Chairman William Bricker in Dallas last week: 





its 1982 acquisition of Cities Service. 

Wall Street, however, did not buy the 
idea, and neither did Bricker’s board. As 
soon as merger rumors began to circulate, 
Occidental stock began to slip in heavy 
trading, falling from 26% to 23% in two 
days, and eroding the benefits of a merger 
for Diamond Shamrock’s shareholders. 
Then, when Bricker’s directors examined 
the terms of the merger, they saw that 
only two of them would sit on the board of 
the new firm. Bricker, meanwhile, would 
be stepping down. Hammer had agreed to 
buy out his $5.2 million contract with Di- 
amond Shamrock. After a tense meeting 
early Monday morning in Dallas, the Dia- 
mond Shamrock board nixed the accord. 
In Los Angeles, a press conference called 
by Hammer to announce the merger was 
abruptly canceled. 

Oil-industry insiders said the aborted 





The hunter or the prey? 


merger was a bad deal from the begin- 
ning. “It would never have worked,” said 
Alan Edgar, an energy analyst for the se- 
curities firm of Schneider, Bernet & Hick- 
man in Dallas. “Two ugly ducklings just 
won't make a swan.” Concurred E.F. 
Hutton’s William Craig: “It looked like a 
terrible deal for Occidental.” He pointed 
out that Diamond Shamrock’s principal 
oil holdings, which are in Indonesia, are 
being rapidly depleted. 

In the days following the cancellation 
of the merger, Occidental shares regained 
most of their losses. But there can be no 
doubt that Bricker’s stock has fallen. Said 
one executive who took part in the negoti- 
ations: “The way things turned out makes 
Diamond management look a little errat- 
ic.’ Furthermore, by considering such an 
arrangement, Bricker posted notice that 
Diamond Shamrock is for sale. Bricker in- 
sisted last week that his company is still 
“an aggressive pursuer” seeking to acquire 
another oil company. But in the volatile oil 
game, he is a hunter who could just end up 
being bagged. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Houston and 
Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 
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Tip Tiff 


Newsletters vs. the SEC 





hile the stock market has drifted 
aimlessly for the past 18 months, 
the growth of newsletters that offer invest- 
ment advice has been almost straight up. 


| Since 1970, the number of tip sheets de- 


voted to picking everything from stocks 
to crops has doubled, to more than 700. 


| That rapid growth has caught the eye of 


the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which has been cracking down on fraud 
within the financial newsletter industry. 
The agency has hauled six market-advice 


| publishers into court since 1981 on such 


| charges as making false advertising 








claims and has launched administrative 
actions against a dozen more. 

Now the SEC’s power to regulate news- 
letters is being challenged in a widely 
watched Supreme Court case. In opening 


arguments before the high court last week, | 


Michael Schoeman, attorney for Publish- 
er Christopher L. Lowe, declared that the 





SEC violated Lowe’s constitutional right to | 


freedom of speech when it sought to bar 


him from publishing market tips. The | 


agency revoked Lowe's investment advis- | 


er license in 1981 after the Jersey City 
man was convicted of grand larceny, tam- 
pering with evidence, defrauding a client 
and failing to register as an investment ad- 
viser in New York State. Said Schoeman 
prior to appearing before the Supreme 
Court: “We're not challenging the revoca- 
tion of the license. We’re saying you don’t 
need a license to publish a newsletter. 
Freedom of the press, if it means nothing 
else, means the right to publish free of 
licensing.” 


ther market advisers are rallying 

around Lowe, who has continued to 
issue his 5,000-subscriber Lowe Invest- 
ment & Financial Letter, a tip sheet that 
sells for $195 a year. They note that news- 
papers and magazines do not have to be li- 
censed, Said Norman Fosback, president 
of the Florida-based Institute for Econo- 
metric Research, which produces five in- 
vestment letters with 60,000 subscribers: 
“Hopefully, the Supreme Court will now 
rule once and for all that the First 





Amendment applies equally to every | 


American.” Support also has come from 
such newspapers as the Washington Post 
and the Wall Street Journal, which have 
denounced the registration requirement. 
The SEC, meanwhile, argues that it 
has no choice but to enforce the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940, which says 
that the agency should register newsletter 
publishers and monitor their activities. 
Said John Fedders, the SEC’s enforcement 
director: “Courts of appeals have held 
uniformly that requiring the registration 
of persons who furnish investment advice 
through newsletters is consistent with the 
First Amendment guarantee of freedom 
of speech and the press.” If the SEC pre- 
vails in the case, Fedders said, critics 
should ask Congress to change the law. @ 
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AHighflyer Runs Out of Fuel 


The race for passengers and profits in the deregulated airline 
industry claimed another victim last week when Northeastern 
International Airways filed for bankruptcy. More than 200 
stranded passengers angrily demanded refunds at the airline’s 
Fort Lauderdale ticket counters. The move followed staff cuts, 
canceled flights and missed paychecks at the company. 

Started in 1982 by Stephen Quinto, 49, a Florida cargo pilot, 
Northeastern began with one aging DC-8 that ferried passengers 
between Fort Lauderdale and Islip, Long Island, near New York 
City. In two years the airline expanded to 17 destinations, includ- 
ing Chicago and Los Angeles, mostly by undercutting prices 
charged by its larger rivals. But Northeastern faltered in an ensu- 
ing fare war, when it could not raise enough capital to provide the 
airplanes it needed. Immediately after filing for bankruptcy, 
Northeastern began calling itself the New Northeastern Airline 
and selling tickets on its five most profitable routes. In 1983 Con- 
tinental Airline declared bankruptcy and then successfully sur- 
vived as a smaller, low-cost carrier. Airline Industry Analyst Jor- 
dan Greene of Miami, however, does not give Northeastern 
much chance of doing the Continental. 


GOVERNMENT 


Goodbye, Old Green 


Since 1945, millions 
of Americans have 
looked in their mail- 
boxes for those familiar 
green, punch-card 
checks that have been 
Uncle Sam’s way of 
sending money. The 
Government now issues 600 million of the checks annually for 
everything from Social Security benefits to income tax refunds. 

Last week the Treasury announced that it was time to give 
Government spending a new hue. Over the next three years the 
green checks will be phased out and replaced by a version that 
features a spectrum of pastel colors, beginning with pale blue on 
the left, shading to light green and then peach. The new checks 
will be decorated with drawings of the Statue of Liberty. The first 
will go into the mail next month. 

Treasury officials have practical as well as aesthetic reasons 
for making the switch. For one thing, the multicolored checks 
will be harder to counterfeit than the green ones. In addition, 
Miss Liberty checks will be cheaper to produce because they will 
be printed on lightweight paper and will not need to have holes 
punched in them. The Treasury will be using processing equip- 
ment that will scan symbols printed on the checks rather than 
read patterns of holes. The change to Miss Liberty is expected to 
save Uncle Sam $6 million a year. 


Uncle Sam's checks get a fresh look 





Sour Words for the Lemons 


When advertising is good, it can be very, very good, and when 
it is bad, it can be horrid. So concludes Adweek magazine, which 
last week announced its Badvertising Awards for commercial 
campaigns that it calls the “lemons of 1984.” The winners (los- 
ers?) included Designer Calvin Klein, who appeared in languid 
poses on beds and couches in a series of print ads for his men’s 
wear. Said Adweek: “This kind of thing can give self-indulgence a 
bad name.” The magazine chided Remington President Victor 
Kiam for his electric-shaver TV commercials. “Kiam,” said Ad- 
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week, “has all the natural folksiness of a George Bush.” Under 
the headline PLUMBING NEW DEPTHS, the magazine roasted Te- 
ledyne Water Pik for finding the “newest solution to the age-old 
“How do we get a naked woman in the 
shot?’ quandary.” Water Pik’s print 
ads for SinkMate, a new dishwashing 
aid similar to the company’s Shower 
Massage, showed a woman holding a 
pile of dirty dishes in a shower. 
Advertisers were quick to defend 
their campaigns. “We were trying to 
get some fun into the product,” said 
Water Pik’s marketing director, Pat 
Anello, who noted that sales of Sink- 
Mate are running four times as high as 
expected. Don’t argue with excess. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Reprieve for the Council 


President Reagan has long considered himself his own best 
economic adviser. When professional economists muffed predic- 
tions about the depth of the last recession and the strength of the 
recovery, his distrust of academics grew. During Reagan’s first 
term, Murray Weidenbaum of Washington University in St. Lou- 
is and Martin Feldstein of Harvard served as chairmen of the 
White House’s Council of Economic Advisers. After Feldstein 
resigned in July, the chair was left vacant. Reagan considered 
abolishing the three-member council or folding it into Treasury. 

Now the White House has decided that bad economic advice 
might be better than no advice at all. The Administration will 
keep the council and is looking for some new economists. Wil- 
liam A. Niskanen, former chief economist at Ford Motor, has 
been acting as chairman since Feldstein left, but has said he will 
resign if he is not named to the top post. William Poole is leaving 
this week to return to teaching at Brown University. Possible re- 
placements include Conservatives Michael Boskin, Rita Ricar- 
do-Campbell and Martin Anderson, all currently at Stanford. 


The Steam Whistle Wails Again 


Once relegated to the roundhouse, Engine 614 is back on the 
tracks, blowing its whistle and stirring fond memories of a long- 
goneera. The 1948 vintage Chesapeake & Ohio steam locomotive 
has been refurbished and is now hauling freight six days 
a week across the 100 miles between Huntington and Hinton, 
W. Va. Theservice isa monthlong experiment set up by Ross Row- 
land Jr., a millionaire New York City commodities broker and 
train buff, to demonstrate that railroads should scrap their diesel 
engines and return to coal-fired steam power as Engine 614 has. 

During the 1970s the rise in oil prices made diesel fuel much 
more expensive than coal. But railroads could not go back to coal- 
burning locomotives because of the pollution they generated. 
Rowland contends that rebuilt 
steam locomotives, still burning 
coal but equipped with new 
antipollution devices, can now 
run more cleanly than diesels. 

Rowland, who loves to take 
the throttle like some modern- 
day Casey Jones, helped put to- 
gether the American Freedom 
Train for the Bicentennial. The 
passion for trains comes natu- 
rally: his grandfather was a 
steam-locomotive engineer. 
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A true story by 
Wilton Hildenbrand 


I never made “real money” until I quit 
working for someone else and started my 
own Duraclean business 


“When I was with the New York City 
Fire Department—with a wife, and three 
children to raise—I felt I spent most of my 
time putting out financial fires at home! It 
occurred to me that I could never achieve 
the financial security and independence we 
craved working for someone else. The 
obvious answer—start a business of our 
own. But what? Sure, we had been able to 





put a little money aside, but nowhere near 
what it takes to start most businesses. I 
looked for something I could get into with a 
smal! amount of borrowed money. 


So Easy to Get Started 

"Marge, my wife, discovered the perfect 
answer. She had run across a Duraclean 
story—a message much like this one—and 
we looked into it. Well, believe me, when 
we saw the superior Duraclean service 
demonstrated and found out what a low 
investment it took, we were sold. 

“With a fireman’s schedule, I was able to 
start out in my spare time. (I didn’t want to 
burn all my bridges behind me.) Marge and 
I mailed out company provided mailings 
describing our service and soon the phone 
began to ring. She made the appointments 


I rendered the service. When we discovered 
how much money there was to be made in a 
Duraclean dealership, I took early 
retirement from the fire department. 
Before long, I had to hire part-time 
servicemen. Soon, profits paid for our first 
van. Now most of the work is done by our 
four servicemen. Marge schedules the jobs, 
sends out mailings and does the 
bookkeeping. I do the job estimating, 
special spotting jobs and contact new 
prospects.” 

Now at this point you're probably asking 
yourself, what is this Duraclean business 
Wilt Hildenbrand keeps raving about? Well 
quite simply, it’s a unique, superior system 
for cleaning upholstered furniture, rugs 
and carpets (don't confuse it with “steam 
cleaning” or ordinary shampooing 
methods). It not only cleans but restores 
and revives colors. It does not wear down 
the fiber or drive the dirt into the base of 
the rug as ordinary cleaning methods do. 
Instead it lifts out dirt by means of an 
absorbent dry foam 

Today the Hildenbrands provide cleaning 
for banks, country clubs, churches, offices, 
hotels, motels, funeral parlors, theaters and 
homes 

Carpet and furniture stores gladly 
recommend Duraclean to customers. It 
helps them close sales. 45% of the 
Hildenbrand’s business is from customers’ 
referrals and repeat orders 


“This is the business 
that turned our 


dreams into reality” 


| Address 


Low Cost Investment 


Would you like to have the freedom and 
independence enjoyed by the Hildenbrands? 
You can, Let us send you the facts. Mail the 
coupon, and you'll receive all the details, 
absolutely without obligation. No salesman 
will ever call on you. When you receive our 
illustrated booklet, you'll learn how we 
guide you STEP BY STEP to get customers; 
and how to convince your customers to 
recommend additional customers. 

You can choose from three dealership 
options. One starts as low as $3,900 down. 
Full cash investments range from $9,800 
to $19,800. Financing is available for 
those who qualify. 


Send for FREE booklet 

Send in the coupon today. With no 
obligation, we'll mail you a 32-page booklet 
explaining the business. Then you, and you 
alone, in the privacy of your own home can 
decide. Don't delay. Mail the coupon now 


Learn the facts before you decide. 
Mail coupon NOW. 


€ Duraclean 


eeey International 


The first step—send for FREE Booklet today! 


Duraclean International 
5-9X1 Duraclean Building, Deerfield, IL 60015 | 
Without obligation send free booklet that tells l 
how | can have a Duracilean business. No 
salesman will call 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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oan Rivers sent a LOVE AND KISSES 

telegram offering to help out with the 
bail money. “Thug Buster” T shirts began 
to appear on the streets of New York City, 
and an aspiring rock group wrote a song in 
his honor (“I’m not going to give you my 
pay/ Try and take it away/ Come on, 
make my day/ They call him the vigilan- 
te”). The red-bereted Guardian Angels 
jingled canisters in front of subway strap- 
hangers, collecting for his defense. But 
Bernhard Hugo Goetz, the 37-year-old 
electronics expert who shot four black 
teen-agers in a New York City subway 
car last month, refused to cooperate with 
the makers of his blossoming legend. 
Spurning all offers of financial aid, he gave 
a single, halting interview to the New 
York Post last week. “I’m amazed at this 
celebrity status,” he said. “I want to 
remain anonymous.” 

After six days in jail, charged with at- 
tempted murder and possession of a 
weapon, Goetz made bail with $50,000 of 
his own money. Stopping in at his clut- 
tered downtown apartment, he asked a 
handyman to remove a WELCOME HOME 
BERNIE banner and a collection box for 
his defense fund that had been installed 
in the building’s lobby by his fellow ten- 
ants. Pursued by several reporters and 
photographers, Goetz drove through the 
Holland Tunnel to a shopping center in 
Union, N.J. 

Ata diner he was gawked at; custom- 
ers and workers cast sideways glances at 
the celebrity in their midst and spoke ap- 
provingly of his violent act. Waitress 
Irene Wienckoski asked for his auto- 
graph, and Goetz responded with a cryp- 
tically high-toned message: “To Irene— 
To be trusted is a better compliment than 
to be loved.” Across the street he stopped 
ata Toys “R” Us store to buy a toy fire en- 
gine, just as he did in December when he 
fled Manhattan, driving north through 
| New England, before turning himself in 
to police in Concord, N.H. Dashing hopes 
that the mysterious fire engine. might turn 
out to be a revelatory, memory-jogging 
“Rosebud” in his case, Goetz explained 
that the toy was a gift he had promised to 
a young boy: the previous fire engine had 
been confiscated by overzealous police. 

Goetz began his leap from anonymity 
on the afternoon of Dec. 22, when he was 
riding in a seedy subway car in lower 
Manhattan along with some 20 other pas- 
sengers. The four youths, according to 
witnesses, were acting in a rowdy, intimi- 
dating manner. When they approached 
Goetz and asked him for $5, he replied, “I 
have $5 for each of you,” and fired five 

bullets from a nonlicensed .38-cal. hand- 
gun, wounding all four and shooting two 
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Behavior 


in the back. Then he fled. According to 
the prosecution, Goetz intended to kill 
the teen-agers, although he did not con- 
sider himself to be in a life-threatening 
situation. One of the four, Darryl Cabey, 
19, who was shot in the spine and is para- 
lyzed from the waist down, slipped into a 
coma at the hospital last week and was 
listed in critical condition. Goetz is due in 











Goetz entering criminal court in Manhattan 


court this week to learn if he will be in- 
dicted. District Attorney Robert Morgen- 
thau has refused to grant immunity to 
Goetz or to the youths in exchange for 
testimony. As a result, both the shooter 
and his victims have refused to appear 
before a grand jury. 


ithout any help from Goetz, who 

has kept.a notably low profile, pas- 
sions roused by the shootings were run- 
ning high. When New York police set up 
a special hot line to seek evidence in the 
case, they were deluged with phone calls 
backing Goetz; many of the well-wishers 
suggested that he run for mayor or receive 
a medal. Like many radio talk-show 
hosts, Clark Weber of Chicago station 
WIND has been swamped with pro-Goetz 
calls. “They won't let it go,” he said. 
“There's an intense frustration out there, 
and it bothers me.” Bob Grant, a conten- 
tious radio personality at New York's 
WABC, startled his listeners last week by 
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Bernhard Goetz, the subway gunman, spurns aid and celebrity 


plained Grant later, “was if he had 
learned how to use that gun, they all 
would have been dead in the first place.” 

Pugnacious New York Daily News 
Columnist Jimmy Breslin wrote several 
bitter columns accusing the white Goetz 
and his supporters of racism. As Cabey’s 
condition worsened, Breslin wrote, 
“Those who thought it was fine for Goetz 
to shoot a black in the back, even if it par- 
alyzed him for life, now conceivably could 
be asked to raise their cheers for death.” 
But much black opinion has come down 
on Goetz’s side. Roy Innis, chairman of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, called 
Goetz “the avenger for all of us” and of- 
fered to raise defense money. “Some black 
man ought to have done what he did long 
before,” said Innis. “I wish it had been 
me.” Innis called for a “volunteer peace 
officer” force of armed civilians to roam 
the streets. “After enough criminals get 
blasted,” he said, “they will conclude that 
crime does not pay.” 

President Reagan was asked about 
the Goetz case at midweek, certainly the 
first time a subway shooting had surfaced 
at a presidential news conference. His 
comment: he sympathized with public 
frustration about crime, but citizens could 
not take the law into their own hands. 

Most editorials have agreed with 
the President’s unimpeachably balanced 
view, but here and there some anger has 
flared. The Wall Street Journal said it did 
not condone violence, but asked, “If the 
‘state of nature’ has returned to some big 
cities, can people fairly be blamed for 
modern vigilantism? Is it more ‘civilized’ 
to suffer threats to individual liberty from 
criminals, or is it an overdose of sophisti- 
cation to say individuals can never resort 
to self-protection?” The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, also insisting that violence should not 
be condoned, noted that in the wake of 
the Goetz case a hit-and-run driver in 
New York City had been caught and 
beaten by an enraged mob. Said the Jour- 
nal; “Authorities must recognize that 
their own failure to protect citizens itself 
breeds crime.” The Boston Globe viewed 
“pistol-packin’ Bernhard Goetz” with 
alarm: “With no psychiatric evaluation 
yet made, he may resemble Richard 
Speck more than Wyatt Earp.” 

Letters-to-the-editor nationwide have 
been heavily pro-Goetz. In Atlanta, the 
Journal and the Constitution reported last 
week that they had not yet received one 
anti-Goetz letter. “It's been amazing,” 
said Constitution Letters Editor John 
Ghirardini. The Journal said many notes 
began the same way: “While I do not sup- 
port violence, I think Goetz was right.” 
Hundreds of letters have gone to Goetz 
and his friends. One man, who identified 
himself as black, even wrote to one of the 
wounded youths: “Take time to think that 
whitey didn’t do you in. You sure get no 
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sympathy from us peace-loving, law-abid- 
ing blacks. We will even contribute to the 
guy that taught you a lesson...” 


“This is far more than a New York | 


City story; it’s a story of human nature,” 
said Geoffrey Alpert, director of the Uni- 
versity of Miami’s Center for the Study of 
Law and Society. “It’s something we'd all 
like to do. We'd all like to think we would 
react the way Goetz did.” But Kelsey Dor- 
sett, a black leader and president of the 
Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce, is 
troubled by the glorification of Goetz. 
Said Dorsett: “I’m so afraid that the New 
York situation might serve as a catalyst 
to justify people taking justice into their 
own hands.” 

Walter Berns, a political scientist at 
the American Enterprise Institute, a con- 
servative Washington think tank, argued 
that the angry pro-Goetz sentiment, 
based on moral indignation about crime, 
is a healthy sign. “It’s an expression of an 
honest and decent sentiment,” he said. 
“Anger, coming from someone who has 
not been personally victimized by a crimi- 
nal, is an expression of concern for fellow 
citizens. That expression should not be 
derided or despised.” 

Los Angeles Clinical Psychologist 
Rex Beaber offered a psychological-polit- 
ical analysis: The primitive unconscious 
of man is inherently vengeful, and civili- 
zation dawns when citizens, by social con- 
tract, yield the administering of ven- 
geance and justice to the state. That 
contract has broken down in America, he 
believes. “People are saying, ‘As an indi- 
vidual citizen, I wish to revoke my con- 
tract because you didn’t do what I expect- 
ed you to do.’ ” 


few therapists thought that Goetz 

may have been pushed to violence by 
two traumatic incidents in his life: a previ- 
ous mugging, and his father’s trial on a 
morals charge. Goetz was attacked by a 
mugger in 1981 and thought his assailant 
had escaped justice. Actually the man 
served a jail term of four months. When 
Goetz was 13, his father, a wealthy busi- 
nessman in Rhinebeck, N.Y., was con- 
victed of sexually molesting two 15-year- 
old boys. After an appeal, the father 
pleaded guilty to a lesser charge, disorder- 
ly conduct. “One can hypothesize that the 
trauma his father sustained made him feel 
very helpless, motivated him to make sure 
that another such situation would never 
occur to him,” suggested Psychiatrist Bes- 
sel Van Der Kolk, director of the Trauma 
Center of Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center in Boston. Perhaps, the psychia- 
trist added, Goetz “took revenge for all he 
had suffered.” 

Los Angeles District Attorney Ira 
Reiner saw nothing wrong with the public 
support for a victim of crime who fights 
back. “To live today in urban America 
means that you are severely at risk and es- 
sentially helpless to deal with the problem 
of crime. When someone comes along to 
make you feel you are not helpless, then 
everyone collectively throws their hats in 
the air.” 

















jewelry merchant shot and killed a 26- 


re | New Year's Eve, an 81-year-old retired 








T shirts for the cause go on sale 


In Georgia, Lumpkin County Sheriff 
Kenneth Seabolt has been raising money 
for Goetz. Seabolt did not condone the il- 
legal gun, but said, “I’m glad to see some- 
one who’s got enough guts to stand up for 
his rights.” The sheriff's actions outraged 
the president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the Rev. Joseph 
Lowery. “When someone sworn to uphold 
the law raises money to help a lawless in- 
dividual, somebody ought to check into 
that,” he said. “We want to make a hero 
out of Goetz, which was made a little easi- 
er because the four victims were black. Do 
we long for the days of Wyatt Earp and 
Dodge City? That’s where we're headed.” 

Why all the sentiment for Goetz? “It 
may simply indicate that there are no 
more liberals on the crime and law-and- 
order issue in New York, because they've 
all been mugged,” said Harvard Professor 
of Government James Q. Wilson, author 
of Thinking About Crime. “Therefore the 
normal partisan divisions no longer ob- 
tain in a situation of this sort.” 

Wilson said that cases similar to the 
subway shooting occur constantly around 
the country. Indeed, in Beverly Hills on 
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year-old mugger with an illegal handgun. 
The mugger’s father said that he would 


have fired too, and the deputy district at- | 


torney announced, “We're not going to 
put an 81-year-old man in jail.” The inci- 
dent passed with little public attention. 

The Goetz case, however, is the stuff 
of myth: a frail, law-abiding citizen, bul- 
lied as a youngster, badly beaten by a 
mugger, gets a gun and lashes out at his 
tormentors. Like most myths, there is 
something in the story line to satisfy al- 
most all who read about it. Still, Goetz is 
not a clear-cut hero. Psychologically, he 
may have been punishing the four youths 
for his earlier mugging. He had made 
some racist comments in the past, and 
clearly used more force than the situation 
called for. 

Yet Goetz, flawed or not, was caught in 
a menacing situation. When a group of 
street toughs crowd in close, asking for the 
time or a few dollars, most New Yorkers 
recognize the onset of a mugging. The 
youths were hardly innocents. The four 
have had a history of brushes with the law 
that have included nine convictions, twelve 
outstanding cases and ten bench warrants 
for non-appearances in court. The hospi- 
talized Cabey is awaiting trial on charges 
of robbing three men with a shotgun. 

Certainly Goetz’s quirky, guileless 
behavior fits the requirements of the 
myth better than Actor Charles Bronson’s 
righteous and mean-spirited avenger in the 
film Death Wish. (Said Bronson last week: 
“I was raised to believe that if you have 
snakesin your backyard, you have tostomp 
on them.”) Goetz talked to New York City 


police for three hours without a lawyer, | 


providing most of the evidence that may be 
used against him. So far he has avoided any 
sense of triumph or self-justification, and 
his few public statements contain little that 
anyone can disagree with. “You know,” he 
said, “I hope something good comes of all 


this.” —By John Leo. Reported by 
Jack E. White/New York, with other bureaus 
Oe Fos a 


A Guardian Angel collects contributions for the Goetz defense on a New York City subway car 








Has the “state of nature” returned to some of the urban areas of the U.S.? 
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Better Spyglass on the Stars 








he towering Mauna Kea, a 

13,800-ft. extinct volcano in Ha- 
waii, is a peculiar mix of the exotic. 
Gnarled koa trees twist up from its 
tropical slopes, where the endan- 
gered palila bird, a tiny yellow honey 
creeper, crushes rock-hard mamane 
seeds with its beak. But up on top, 
science has taken over. Because the 
exceptionally dry and stable atmo- 
sphere over Mauna Kea makes the 
site among the world’s best spots for 
star gazing, six telescopes have been 
built on the volcano’s crest, and two 
more are uncer construction. 

Now an extraordinary newcom- 
er will join that celestial company. 
The California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, working with the University of Cali- 
fornia, will build the world’s biggest opti- 
cal telescope on the volcano’s crest; 
construction could begin as early as 1986. 
The mammoth instrument, made possible 
by a $70 million grant to Caltech by the 
W.M. Keck Foundation, will have an in- 
novative mirror system nearly 400 in. in 








has four times the light-gathering capacity 
of today’s reigning optical telescope, the 
200-in. Hale device at Mount Palomar, 
| Calif. When astronomers begin using the 
new telescope in 1992, it will push back 
the visible limits of the universe by billions 





diameter, which is twice the width and | 


A scheme for the world’s biggest optical telescope 


not be simply scaled up indefinitely. As 
the mirrors get bigger, they begin to sag 
under their own weight. Indeed, for years 
many astronomers believed that a 200-in. 
diameter was the practical limit for an op- 
tical telescope. 

The advent of the computer has 
changed all that. Led by Astrophysicist 
Jerry Nelson, a team at the University of 
California designed an unorthodox mirror 
that will not be a continuous concave sur- 
face, like Hale’s, but 36 hexagonal pieces 


| of specially shaped glass, each 6 ft. across 


and 3 in. thick; the segments will be fit to- 
gether and will move in concert to act as 


of light years. Says Howard Keck, presi- | one giant parabolic mirror. That harmony 


dent of the foundation: “I’m told it 
will permit one to see the light of a 
single candle from the distance of 
the moon.” 

The Keck telescope, as it will be 
called, is the first of a new generation 
of extra-large telescopes designed to 
overcome construction problems 
that have dogged sky gazers since 
before the Hale was dedicated in 
1948. Photons (massless particles 
that transmit light) from an ancient 
galaxy may travel billions of light 
years through space before they 
speed down a telescope tube. But un- 
less enough of them are collected, as- 
tronomers will not be able to see the 
galaxy’s image. Gathering sufficient 
photons to register an image is ac- 
complished by either taking long-ex- 
posure photographs or using a larger 
mirror system to collect the light. 
Many astronomical photographs al- 
ready take hours to make, but even 
then not enough photons can be 
gathered for a clear view of very 
faint objects. Hence the need for big- 
| ger mirrors. Complains Palomar 
Observatory Director Gerry Neuge- 
bauer: “We're photon starved.” 





Keck telescope, front, and existing domes on Mauna Kea 








Keck and Caltech President Marvin Goldberger with model 
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is possible only with the aid of acomputer- | 
controlled sensing and positioning system, 
which will realign the components 100 
times a second by as little as one one-thou- 
sandth the width of a human hair. 

Other design innovations follow 
£ in trickle-down fashion. Because a 
8 segmented mirror requires a much 
lighter support than a conventional 
one, the Keck telescope will weigh 
only 158 tons, a third the weight of 
the Hale instrument. Yet it will be 
able to perform miracles like taking 
infrared photographs that are 50 to 
100 times sharper than any ever be- 
fore made on earth. Says Caltech As- 
tronomer Maarten Schmidt, famed 
for his discovery that quasars are the 
most distant and energetic objects 
ever observed: “In all aspects, a big 
telescope can do things better and 
faster than a small telescope.” 

Keck is only one of many tele- 
scopic brobdingnagians now in vari- 
ous stages of development around the 
world, In Tucson, scientists at the Nation- 
al Optical Astronomy Observatories 
(N.O.A.0.) and the University of Arizona 
are working on still another novel optics 
scheme: four 295-in. mirrors placed on a 
common mount. Each mirror would be 2 
ft. thick but largely hollow, shaped like a 
honeycomb. The four could either be used 
in tandem, creating the equivalent of a gi- | 
gantic 590-in. mirror, or separately. Over- 
seas, Japanese astronomers also have 
their eyes on Mauna Kea; they hope to 
build a 295-in. telescope on the volcano by 
the 1990s. The European Southern Obser- 
vatory, headquartered in Munich, is con- 
sidering an array of four 315-in. tele- 
scopes that could, like the N.O.A.0. 
instrument, act in concert. 

Through Keck, the space tele- 
scope and other new devices, astron- 
omers hope to get a closer look at a 
myriad of cosmic quandaries: qua- 
sars; pulsars, the spinning neutron 
Stars that transmit precisely spaced 
radio pulses; and the dusty smudges 
around some stars, which could be 
the beginnings of planetary systems 
much like the sun’s. And because 
light from space, traveling at 186,000 
miles a second, takes time to reach 
the earth, the deeper into space as- 
tronomers can probe, the farther 
back into the past they can see. Says 
Schmidt: “By looking farther out in 
the universe, you are paging back in 
the history books, as it were, to Time 
Zero.” Once they reach that ineffa- 
ble edge, the scientists may better 
understand where the universe came 
from, and where it is going. Or they 
may end up more baffled than be- 
fore. Says Nelson: “Probably the 
most exciting things we'll discover 
are the things we haven’t thought 
of yet.” —y Natalie Angier. Reported 














a Yet conventional telescopes can- 


“Seeing a candle from the distance of the moon.” 


by Carol Foote/San Francisco 
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The Ordeal of the Herpes Kids 





“Look out! Here comes the herpes 
kid.” 
“I don't want to touch him.” 


hese jeers greeted Johnny Bigley, 3, 

when he arrived at school last week in 
Pasadena, Md., escorted by his father. 
Johnny is too young to understand why he 
is being spurned by the older children, why 
all five of his classmates have boycotted 
the special speech-therapy course he at- 
tends, and why their parents sought a 
court order to bar him from the classroom. 

Johnny is a victim not only of the dis- 
ease but of the fears that it arouses, 
especially among the parents of school- 
age children. His case is not unique. Sev- 
eral instances of school boycotts involving 
children with herpes have been reported 
over the past year, and recently two more 
came to light. 

In Council Bluffs, lowa, more than 
half the 343 students at Longfellow Ele- 
mentary School boycotted classes to pro- 
test the enrollment of a three-year-old girl 
with herpes. The local teachers’ union 
filed suit to prevent her from attending 
preschool there. The child, whose name 
has not been revealed, suffers every five 
months or so from an eruption of sores on 
her thighs, forearms or hands. 

At the Ethel Phillips Elementary 
School in Sacramento, a similar cam- 
paign was directed at a four-year-old boy 
infected with a form of herpes called 
cytomegalovirus. Parents picketed out- 
side the school, carrying signs reading 
YOUR CHILD NEEDS AN EDUCATION, NOT 
A DISEASE. 

Public health officials sought to quell 
the growing panic. “The parents were con- 
cerned that their children would get some 
horrible, disfiguring disease,” says Dr. Ste- 
ven Strauss, a virologist at the National In- 
stitutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. 
Strauss went to nearby Pasadena to assure 
parents, teachers and union officials that 
their fears were unfounded. Although the 
herpes viruses can be dangerous for new- 
borns (sometimes causing blindness, men- 
tal retardation or even death), they present 
a relatively minor risk to school-age chil- 
dren. In fact, by age 18, some 80% to 95% 
of Americans have been exposed to at least 
one of the five types of herpes viruses; most 
experience no symptoms at all. True, some 
10% to 30% of those exposed to herpes 
simplex Type | will develop cold sores, but 
these facial eruptions, mostly around the 
mouth and nose, hardly qualify as a disfig- 
uring disease. The three victims of the boy- 
cotts have more serious symptoms because 
they were exposed prenatally or around 
the time of birth. 

[ According to Dr. Ward Cates, director 








Across the U.S., they are victims of school boycotts 


of the Division of Venereal Disease Con- 
trol at Atlanta’s Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, there may actually be an advantage in 
childhood exposure to herpes. Says he: 
“Having herpes for the first time as an 
adult is more serious than having it as a 
child.” Cates points out that herpes almost 
always spreads through direct contact 
with a lesion or saliva or other body fluids. 
Says he: “The risk of transmission in a 
school setting is negligible.” 

Such assurances did not prevent two of 
the current cases from winding up in court. 


TLYs ALS 





Ed Bigley escorts his son Johnny to school 
We don't want to touch him, others jeered. 


In both Council Bluffs and Pasadena, 
judges ruled that the afflicted children 
should be allowed to attend school but 
must submit toa daily inspection by school 
nurses. The Maryland judge stipulated 
that Johnny Bigley wear clothing that cov- 
ers his lesions and ordered special precau- 
tions to protect the school employees who 
change his diapers. 

Ed Bigley, Johnny’s father, feels no bit- 
terness about the boycott or the ruling. 
“These other parents aren’t villains,” he 
says. “They give a damn about their kids 
just as I do about mine.” He was also 
pleased that by late last week a few children 
at school were venturing close to say hello 
to his son. “It looks like the other students 
may beaccepting him.” —ByClaudia Wallis. 
Reported by Leslie Cauley/Atlanta and Patricia 
Delaney/Washington 
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“My eight-year-old 
beagle is named 
Bourbon. I guess that 
says it all.” 

J. S., New York 


That's the unusual way a let- 
ter writer from upstate New 
York let us know his prefer- 
ence in whiskies. He went on 
to recount that he had re- 
ceived a bottle of our Maker’s 
Mark as a present. 


“Tt was a gift on my 50th 
birthday and 25th year with 
my company,” he told us. 
"T’'ve never been able to find 
Maker’s Mark before, so this 
was my first taste of your 
whisky.” 


It must have lived up to his 
expectations, because he 
added: “'It certainly rates 
above Wild Turkey and Jack 
Daniel’s. Two fine whiskies, 


I’m sure you will agree.” 


We do agree. So that’s quite 
a compliment. 


If you'd like to put Maker’s 
Mark to your own personal 
taste test, but haven't been 
able to locate a bottle, write 
us. We'll do our best to head 
you in the right direction. 


Bal Carus 


Bill Samuels Jr., President 


It tastes expensive...and is: 


MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTO. KY 40017. 90 PROX 
































Of Meaning and Malice 


The case of Sharon vs. Time Inc. goes to the jury 


o Ariel Sharon’s attorney Milton 

Gould, the issue before the jury was 
the destruction of the reputation of a hero 
and patriot. “It falls to you, six Ameri- 
cans,” he said, “to do your duty and eradi- 
cate this infamy.” To Thomas Barr, chief 
counsel for Time Inc., what was at stake 
was the ability of the press to seek and 
print the truth. “This involves a news sto- 
ry of how a horrible, brutal, insensible 
massacre of women and children took 
place,” he said. “That is what the press’s 
job is: to dig at things like this, to pick at 
things that may not be pleasant or com- 
fortable for the people involved, to try to 
get as much of the story as possible into 
the hands of the public so that the public 
can make decisions about how we want to 
run our lives.” 

After eight weeks and 14 witnesses, 
the case of Sharon vs. Time Inc. culminat- 
ed last week with vigorous summations by 
each side. It was now up to the jury to de- 
cide if, as the former Israeli Defense Min- 
ister contends, TIME magazine libeled him 
in a paragraph in its Feb. 21, 1983, cover 
story about an official Israeli report on the 
1982 massacre of hundreds of Palestinians 
in the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps in 
West Beirut. 

Both sides had rested their cases three 
weeks ago, but the attorneys’ final argu- 
ments were delayed while Federal Court 
Judge Abraham Sofaer worked out a high- 
ly unusual arrangement with the Israeli 
government to allow limited access to se- 
cret documents involved in the case. After 
its representatives had seen some, but not 
all, of the relevant documents, TIME is- 
sued a correction regarding one sentence 
(see box). But TIME asserted that the sub- 
stance of the paragraph was true and pro- 
tested that it had been denied access to 
key testimony given to Israeli investiga- 
tors that could confirm the story. 

The cover story dealt with the pub- 
lished findings of a commission headed by 
Israel's Supreme Court president, Yitzhak 
Kahan. The killings, which began two 
days after the assassination of Lebanese 
President-elect Bashir Gemayel, were 
carried out by Christian Phalangist mili- 
tiamen. The Kahan commission conclud- 
ed that Sharon had ordered the militia- 
men into the camps and bore “indirect 
responsibility” for what had happened. “It 
is impossible to justify the Minister of De- 
fense’s disregard of the danger of a massa- 
cre,” said the commission report. Sharon 
resigned his post two days after the find- 
ings were released. 

Sharon’s lawsuit is aimed at the 22nd 
paragraph in TIME’s eight-page story, 
which reads as follows: 

“One section of the report, known as 








Appendix B, was not published at all, 
mainly for security reasons. That section 
contains the names of several intelligence 
agents referred to elsewhere in the report. 
TIME has learned that it also contains fur- 
ther details about Sharon’s visit to the Ge- 
mayel family on the day after Bashir Ge- 
mayel’s assassination. Sharon reportedly 
told the Gemayels that the Israeli army 
would be moving into West Beirut and 
that he expected the Christian forces to go 
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Judge Sofaer in his Manhattan chambers 


into the Palestinian refugee camps. Sha- 
ron also reportedly discussed with the Ge- 
mayels the need for the Phalangists to 
take revenge for the assassination of Ba- 
shir, but the details of the conversation are 
not known.” 

Sharon admits that he met with the 
Gemayels but denies that the topic of re- 
venge came up. He has argued, publicly 
and in court, that TIME’s paragraph in ef- 
fect accused him of encouraging the mas- 
sacre. TIME contends that the disputed 
passage does not accuse Sharon of foment- 
ing the slaughter. The magazine further 
maintains that the paragraph’s only 
meaning is that the subject of revenge 
came up in a talk between Sharon and the 
Phalangists and that it implies that the 
former Defense Minister must have been 
aware of the dangers of sending the mili- 
tiamen into the camps without supervi- 
sion by Israeli forces. 

David Halevy, a TIME correspondent 
in Jerusalem, has testified that he relied on 
four sources for his reporting that revenge 
was discussed at Sharon’s meeting with the 
Gemayels in the Lebanese town of Bikfaya. 
These sources included an Israeli intelli- 








gence officer with access to notes taken at 
the meeting who told Halevy that Bashir’s 
father had declared to Sharon that his son’s 
death should be avenged. Halevy also said 
that another source, an Israeli general, in- 
formed him that Sharon told Phalangist 
leaders that same day that Bashir’s murder 
wasa “Palestinian-Syrian conspiracy” and 
that the act “should not be left without re- 
taliation, reprisal or reaction of some 
kind.” Halevy explained that he deduced 
from talks with Israeli officials, and from 
the report, that this information was in Ap- 
pendix B. From these sources he knew that 
the notetakers at Sharon’s meetings had 
been listed in the appendix and that they 
had been called to testify in closed session 
before the commission. 

TIME’s sources for what was said at 
those meetings remain confidential, but 
as recently as two weeks ago they con- 
firmed once again to TIME that revenge 
had been discussed. TIME pointed out that 
the question of whether the testimony is 
located in Appendix B or elsewhere is rel- 
atively immaterial and in no way under- 
cuts the magazine’s contention that re- 
venge came up during the meetings and is 
irrelevant to the issue of whether what 
TIME reported was libelous. 


he events of last week climaxed nine 

months of often frustrating negotia- 
tions between Sofaer and the Israeli gov- 
ernment to gain access to classified mate- 
rials. Under the revised terms proposed 
by Sofaer in early November, two Israeli 
lawyers, one representing Time Inc. and 
the other Sharon, would review the docu- 
ments alone with Kahan. Kahan, in con- 
sultation with the two lawyers, would 
then answer whether the documents 
“contain any evidence or suggestion” that 
Sharon discussed revenge with the Pha- 
langists or “knew in advance that the 
Phalangists would massacre civilians” in 
the camps. Time’s attorneys said that the 
magazine would print an appropriate cor- 
rection if the examination of the docu- 
ments showed that the information in the 
disputed paragraph was incorrect. 

But Israeli officials refused to grant 
access to all the documents requested by 
Sofaer. The Israelis also demanded that 
the attorneys for both sides promise to 
keep secret the contents of those docu- 
ments that were reviewed. 

The meeting with Kahan took place in 
a conference room in the offices of Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres in Jerusalem on 
Sunday, Jan. 6. Time Inc. was represented 
by Haim Zadok, a former Israeli Minister 
of Justice; Sharon was represented by Dov 
Weisglass, a Tel Aviv lawyer. At the outset 
of the examination, Zadok learned that he 
would not be permitted to see testimony 
gathered by the commission's investiga- 
tors, who had the power to subpoena wit- 
nesses and require them to testify. 

Zadok immediately protested and 
subsequently wrote a letter expressing his 
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When the Camera Blinks 


Truth, libel and the cutting-room floor 


he documentary that television view- 
ers saw on CBS on Jan. 23, 1982, was 
glossy and seamless. In The Uncounted 
Enemy: A Vietnam Deception, CBS's Mike 
Wallace, his voice resonating with author- 
ity, charged that there had been a “con- 
spiracy at the highest levels of American 
military intelligence” to underreport ene- 
my troop strength in Viet Nam in order to 
deceive President Lyndon Johnson and 
the American people into believing that 
the U.S. was winning the war 
For the past three months, a six-man, 
| six-woman jury in a federal courtroom in 
Manhattan has been listening to witnesses 
for General William Westmoreland, for- 
mer commander of U.S. forces in Viet 
Nam, tell a very different story. By pains- 
takingly unraveling The Uncounted Ene- 
my, Westmoreland’s principal attorney, 
Dan Burt, is trying to convince the jury 
that the only public deception was by CBS, 
not by Westmoreland and the high com- 
mand in Saigon. Last Tuesday, West- 
moreland rested his case in his $120 mil- 
lion libel suit against the network. CBS 
Lawyer David Boies immediately began 
the arduous process of piecing the docu- 
mentary back together in an effort to show 
that it was true, or at the very least that 
CBS had every reason to believe it was true 
The trial has offered a glimpse into the 
workings of television. Most of the field re- 
porting was of course done not by 
Correspondent Wallace-—that is not 
his job—but by a CBS producer 
George Crile. His task was difficult 
In sorting through events more than 
a decade old, Crile had to discount 
the prejudices and bitterness left 
over from a war riddled with ambi- 
guities. His sources sometimes waf- 
fled and contradicted each other. Af- 
ter 80 interviews, Crile had to 
whittle down dozen of hours of vid 
cotape and volumes of information 
into a tight 70-minute package. By 
necessity, most of the evidence 
wound up on the cutting-room floor 
In a courtroom studded with ten 
television monitors, Burt tried to 
build his case by contrasting the doc- 
umentary as it was aired with CBS’s 
outtakes, the portions of filmed in- 
terviews that were cut from the program 
For example, in the documentary, Wal- 
lace asks Westmoreland, “Was President 
Johnson a difficult man to feed bad news 
about the war?” Westmoreland’s answer 
strongly implies that the general had a 
motive. for being less than frank with the 
President: “Well, Mike, you know as well 
as I do that people in senior positions love 
| good news. Politicians or leaders in coun- 
| tries are inclined to shoot the messenger 
| that brings the bad news. Certainly he 
| wanted bad news like a hole in the head.” 
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An outtake from General Westmoreland's interview 
Did the truth come through on the air? 


hourlong 


Yet Burt brought out that CBS had cut 
Westmoreland’s next remarks: “He wel- 
comed good news. But he was given both 
the good and the bad ” Confronting 
Crile on the witness stand, Burt demand- 
ed: “Omitting the portion where General 
Westmoreland said he [Johnson] was giv- 
en both the good and the bad distorts what 


Producer Crile going to court in Manhattan 


General Westmoreland said, does it not, 
sir?” Crile’s response was that Wallace’s 
question turned on what it was like to give 
bad news 

Some of the officials interviewed by 
Crile were much more tentative in the de- 
leted film than they appeared to be on the 
air. The documentary shows Army Colo- 
nel Gains Hawkins bluntly stating that he 
had helped fudge enemy troop estimates. 
Yet Burt was able to show the jury unused 
statements by Hawkins from his nearly 
interview with Crile (boiled 
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down to three minutes in the documenta- 
ry) that showed the Army intelligence col- 
onel hedging and vacillating. 

Confronted with such evidence, the 
jury might feel that Crile had failed to pre- 
sent fully both sides of the story. But that is 
not the issue. As Judge Pierre Leval has | 
told the jurors, “The fairness of the broad- 
cast is not at issue in a libel suit.”” Under 
the “actual malice” standard set by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, a public figure must 
show not only that the story was false but 
that it was published with knowing or 
reckless disregard for the truth. 

In an effort to demonstrate that Crile 
recklessly ignored the truth, Burt last 
week called as a witness a freelance film 
editor who worked on The Uncounted En- 
emy for CBS. Ira Klein, 33, testified that he 
told Crile before the broadcast that the 
producer would “strain the credibility of 
the film by not permitting General 
Westmoreland to have time to present his 
point of view.” According to Klein, Crile 
retorted that he was “deciding what was 
accurate and what wasn’t.” Boies sought 
to discredit Klein as a witness by showing 
that he had little knowledge about the sub- 
stance of the documentary and that he 
harbored a personal animus against Crile, 
whom Klein had once described as a “so- 
cial pervert” and “devious and slimy.” 

Klein was the last of 19 witnesses 
called by Westmoreland’s lawyers. Boies 
plans to call at least ten for CBS over the | 
next month, including a parade of intelli- 
gence officials who will swear that the top 
brass in Saigon, including Westmoreland, 
did put an arbitrary ceiling on the size of 
enemy forces and distorted the 
method of tabulating various types 
of opposing fighters. In effect, CBS 
will reproduce the documentary, this 
time using live testimony to support 
the film clips. It will also use out- 
takes to contend that Burt's presen- 
tations were misleading 

Boies began the defense last 
week by reading portions of deposi- 
tions from four former military-in- 
telligence officers, supplemented by 
interview outtakes, that backed up 
the documentary’s assertion that en- 
emy-strength estimates had been ar- 
tificially reduced. One officer, Lieut 
Colonel George Hamscher, testified 
that he had taken part in the “blood- 
less wiping out” of whole enemy 
units by not counting them in intelli- 
gence estimates. On Thursday the 
defense called its star witness: former CIA 
Analyst Samuel Adams, whom CBS paid 
$25,000 to act as a consultant. He began 
giving testimony, which will continue this 
week, about why he has charged repeated- 
ly and publicly that the military indeed 
manipulated troop-strength reports. Boies 
also promises that “at some point” he will 
put on an uninterrupted showing of The 
Uncounted Enemy, exactly as it aired near- 
ly three years ago. Surprisingly, the jury 
still has not seen it —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/New York 
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They have got their kicks 
on the stage of Manhattan’s 
famed Radio City Music Hall 
for 52 years, but last week 
the Rockettes claimed to be 
getting the boot after the music 
hall announced that the tradi- 
tional ten-week summer stage 
show was being replaced by 
a Walt Disney extravaganza. 
When the high-heeled hoofers 
learned they would not be part 
of the Disney production, they 
decided to put their feet down 
and picketed the hall. Com- 
plained Eileen Collins, 32, a 13- 





Crosby, Burns, Fein and pal 


year veteran of the 38-member 
troupe: “The only line the 
Rockettes will be appearing in 
this summer will be the unem- 
ployment line.” 


Publicly, Jack Benny was the 
sort of penny-pinching cheap- 
skate who would scheme ex- 
travagantly to mail a letter 
without using a stamp. But to 
his many friends the private 
Benny was a kind and generous 
man too quickly forgotten after 
his death at the age of 80 in 
1974. One of those admirers, 
Comedian Norm Crosby, recent- 
ly decided that the U.S. should 
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Picket line, chorus line: the Rockettes protesting and onstage 


sider the idea. Gee, Rochester, I 
wonder if they would sell them 
at a discount. 


Having a famous mom or 
dad is not all it takes to be a ris- 
ing young starlet, but Tahnee 
Welch, 22, and Catya Sassoon, 
16, seem to be the latest exam- 


| ples of the truism that family 


honor one of its greatest comic | 


performers by putting him on 


a commemorative stamp. Ben- | 


ny Pal George Burns and Ben- 
ny Manager Irving Fein joined 
Crosby to form a committee 
that soon picked up support 
from the likes of Bob Hope, 
Frank Sinatra and Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush. Crosby hopes 
for the new 22¢ denomination 
This week the Citizens Stamp 
Advisory Committee will con- 
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ties do not hurt. Welch, the 
daughter of Actress Raquel, had 
a crush on the big screen for 
years before finally gathering 
the courage to give it a try. Says 
she: “The moment I started I 
was so happy. It was like find- 
ing home.” 
role as an alien who falls in 
love with a human in Cocoon, 
which she just finished shoot- 
ing for Director Ron (Splash) 
Howard. She hopes she has left 


hee 


Young pros: Welch on location for Cocoon, 





Welch landed a | 
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behind an earlier modeling ca- 
reer because that did not 
“make me smile at the end of 
the day. Acting makes me 
smile.” Sassoon, the daughter 
of Fashion King Vidal and also 
an experienced model, has a 
small part in Tuff Turf, which 
opened last week. How do the 
parents feel about their up- 
springing offspring? Sassoon 
says hers “have a lot of trust in 
me and confidence. But they 
don’t always understand how 
hard it is for me breaking in.” 
Says Welch of her mother: 
“She's glad to see me coming 
along because it takes a long 
time.” Ah, impatient youth. 


The small, private ceremo- 
ny in Attorney General William 
French Smith’s office was not 
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and Tuff Turf’s Sassoon 





| former secretary 
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Mitchell: back in the picture 


heralded by proud press re- 
leases. Twenty invited guests 
(including Rose Mary Woods, 
to Richard 
Nixon) joined John Mitchell, 71, 
to watch his daughter Marty 
unveil his official portrait, 





| by Oklahoma Artist Gloria 


Schumann. The painting was 
commissioned by the Justice 
Department after someone no- 
ticed that Mitchell was not 


| among the former Attorneys 


General whose portraits hang 
on the department’s stately 
walls. Mitchell, who served 19 
months in a federal prison for 
conspiracy, perjury and ob- 
struction of justice in the Wa- 
tergate scandal, is the only ex- 
convict among the 74 men who 
have been the nation’s chief 
law officer. The painting will 
be displayed on the second 
floor, where the criminal divi- 
sion is located. 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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‘Up in Arms: 
Two to Tangle _ 
Marino-Montana in Super XIX 


ust the cadence of their names—Dan 
Ma-ri-no, Joe Mon-ta-na—the similar- 
ity of their bearing and stock—Pennsy]l- 
vania grimy—the disparity of their builds 
and sun coasts—Miami and San Francis- 
co—the level of their confidence, the 
quality of their arrogance, even the way 
they can make hair curl up under helmets 
and stand up on necks suggested a con- 
frontation was coming one day. If all of 
| the National Football League quarter- 
backs were ringed in a battle royal, 
wouldn't these two be the ones left stand- 
ing at the end? That roughly describes the 
process of the past four long and occasion- 
ally languorous months, during which 
Marino's Delphins lost only two games 
and Montana’s 49ers merely one 
If 19 years of written history have 
demonstrated anything, it is that nobody 
can explain a Super Bow! in fewer than 38 










































the coming one is that Miami’s fabled 


ures Sunday at a new stop, old Stanford | Now I don’t know.” 
Stadium. This is the sophomore Marino's 
Super Bowl essentially, since Six-Year- | season, although Incumbent 


Coach Walsh and his master of control, the highest-rating quarterback in N.F.L. history 
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million words, but a good description of | In San Francisco, when they need a big play, Montana becomes 10 ft. tall 


coach, Don Shula, and San Francisco's | even at Notre Dame. Before Marino, I'd 
brainy Bill Walsh will be secondary fig- | have said Montana was the quarterback 


Recording 22 touchdown passes last 


Man Montana had one three years ago all | Woodley was not quite dislodged until the 
his own, a special season that Defensive | sixth game, Marino became the only 
Coach Chuck Studley has particular cause | rookie quarterback ever elected to start 
to review. “In my opinion,” says Studley, | the Pro Bowl. Throwing 55 in 18 games 
formerly of the 49ers, currently of the | this year, he displaced longtime Record 
Dolphins, “Montana is the master of the | Holders George Blanda and Y.A. Tittle, 
big play. Every time we needed it, 20 eye- | who took it manfully: “You can’t criticize 
balls would turn and look at Joe, and he'd | a trapper who's got the skins on the wall.” 
get 10 ft. tall. He was always that way, | Marino puts Roger Staubach in mind of 


3] Conference championship game, strafing 


ie Ol \ 


“Joe can get on balance and throw as quickly as anybody ever He has those nimble feet.” 
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Hockey Prodigy Wayne Gretzky. By the 
CBS—New York Times calculations, Mari- 
no is already the country’s favorite N.F.L 
player (Chicago’s Walter Payton second, 
Montana third), and in the cautious view 
of the Miami Herald, “the best quarter- 
back alive.” Even Shula seems to cast 
Sunday’s game mainly in the context of 
the wondrous season of this youngest 
quarterback ever to start a Super Bowl, 
just 23. “Everything Dan has done has 
been some kind of record,” he says. “The 
records will be so much more meaningful 
if we manage to win it all.” 

After the Dolphins won the American 





Pittsburgh 45-28, Marino’s final interview 
was with former Steeler Quarterback Ter- 
ry Bradshaw near midfield of the Orange 
Bow! at dusk. Passing quarterbacks pass- 
ing in the twilight: a fairly irresistible im- 
age. Even when Marino's gums are not 
packed with tobacco, there is a flash of 
boy Bradshaw. “Just as nicely unpol- 
ished,” says Rocky Bleier, another retiree, 
“the same weight problem, the same 
quick release, the same compulsion to 
throw into the coverages.” Police dogs 
were escorting Marino to his white Cor- 
vette in the parking lot. “What a ride he’s 
on,” murmured Bradshaw, whose Super 
Bowl ring features four gems. “I’m going 
to get me one of these,” Marino said. 
“Yes,” Bradshaw agreed, “and soon.” 

Not exactly offensive or entirely ap- 
pealing, Marino has several grace notes to 
offset a sometimes snarly street-corner 
manner. A ready laugh, for one. “Just tak- 
ing it easy, having fun,” he likes to say. His 





common speech owes something to Huntz 
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Hall and Leo Gorcey, though he can shift 
from “dese” and “dose” to a surprising elo- 
quence. He sways behind the center like a 
royal palm, but it is a greater wonder how 
he can swagger sitting down and strut 
standing still. A compact passing release is 
characteristic of his general economy of 
movement and thought. “Most quarter- 
backs have that high-arm action,” Shula 
demonstrates, “but everything he does is 
down in here,” motioning about shoulder 
level, “a terrific torque, that tremendous 
explosion. Bam!” 

At the urging of feature writers run- 
ning out of angles, scientists have been put 
on the case to find out if Marino repre- 
sents some genetic or neurological im- 
provement in people. Around Miami, the 
mystery of his arm has been a welcome 
new intrigue, not to mention a cheerful 


| national counterimage to Miami Vice. 


Theories have run from abundant fast- 
twitch muscle fibers to advanced eye- 
search patterns to the suspicious breadth 
of his thumb. What does the monster 
think? Marino takes a stiff Frankenstein 
step and laughs. “I dunno. You got me.” 
Having already explained that he 
learned solid passing fundamentals as a 
child, mainly from his father, he is inclined 
to let it go, like the football. “ ‘Throw from 
your ear,’ he told me, ‘don’t wind up. Do it 
that way now, even thoughit’s harder, and 
when you're bigger and stronger, you'll be 
glad.” Asked if his dad, who drives a 
newspaper truck in Pittsburgh, happened 
to have a particular love of sports, Marino 
replies perfectly, “He happened to have a 
particular love of his children.” For a hap- 
py period, their work and school shifts co- 


In Miami, the marvel of Marino's arm has been a welcome new intrigue and image 





incided. “He would hit me grounders, or 
we'd throw the football. ‘Don’t think you 
have to go out for any teams for me,’ he’d 
say. Even now, when we talk on the phone, 
he'll tell me, ‘Hey, I'm going to enjoy 
watching you play Sunday,’ no big deal. 
When I was younger, we talked a lot about 
things like always putting the team ahead 
of yourself. He taught me that. But it’s 
tough to do sometimes.” 

While Shula is reasonably analytical, 
he finds Marino largely self-evident. 
“He’s an amazing young man, but he’s not 
amazed with himself. Everything Dan 
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does just seems to fit him. Frankly, we 
haven't been questioning too many things 
about him. Last year, when he was 22, the 
coaches didn’t sit around worrying how 
he was managing to command the huddle 
or the offense. Nothing he has done has 
seemed out of character or against his na- 
ture. “You're not ready for this, Dan.’ “You 
can’t do that, Dan, it’s only your second 
year.’ We haven't used phrases like that 
too much.” 

There was one question in the begin- 
ning, not just puzzling but murky. How 
could almost every other team have been 
so wrong about Marino? “You can’t pre- 
dict that anyone is going to be better than 
anyone has ever been,” Shula says, a stun- 
ning sentence. “Before the college draft, 
everybody in the league calls up everybody 
else and lies to each other about which 
players we all like.” As for the 1983 class, 
Miami agreed with the rest that the clear 
prize among five or six significant quarter- 
back prospects was Stanford’s John El- 
way, who broke in harshly last season at 
Denver but enjoyed a mortal’s measure of 
success this year. Elway aside, Shula 
sensed he was legitimately alone in his ad- 
miration for the famed junior star at Pitt 
who had fallen on more than mean times 
as a senior. “Dan was the MVP of each all- 
star game I saw. We kept saying to our- 
selves, ‘What’s wrong with this guy?’ ” 

The rumor was the usual one, drugs, 
and it was so prevalent that in the pres- 
ence of Pitt Coach “Foge” Fazio, Marino 
was tested and passed. Still unconvinced 
that three losses in twelve games consti- 
tutes disgrace, Marino looks back at his 
42-6 college career with no expression of 
regret. “Go to high school and college in 
my own district. Be the starting quarter- 


back. Have a chance at a national cham- | 


pionship. I thought it would be a lot of fun 
to do that—and it was. You're not always 
going to be successful, but everything’s 
worked out great.” Quarterbacks Elway, 
Todd Blackledge (Kansas City), Jim Kel- 
ly (Buffalo), Tony Eason (New England) 


Coach Shula still stunned and delighted by his prize on the 27th pick—bam! 











“He's amazing. . . Nothing he has done has seemed out of character or against his nature.” 
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and Ken O'Brien (New York Jets) all pre- 
ceded Marino in the opening round, when 
San Diego passed him three times. Dol- 
phin Personnel Man Charley Winner re- 
members that come the 27th pick, “Don 
didn’t even turn to the staff and say, 
“What do you think?’ Bam!” 

The other Miami players, especially 
the most grizzled veterans, refer to Ma- 
rino in fond terms. Twelve-year Guard 
Ed Newman talks of protecting “the 
mother lode 4 yds. behind me.” For 
bench-pressing 510 lbs. and conquering 
thyroid cancer, Newman is acknowl- 
edged as the strongest person on the team, 
possibly the most poetic. “We never ques- 
tioned Marino’s youth,” he says, “because 
he has a timeless poise. It’s a magical 
blend of humility and self-confidence. For 
a while I honestly wondered if he was a 
fluke or a dream. Now I think we all feel 
like we're part of a glorious machine 
Those are magicians on the other end of 
the ball too.” 

A symmetrical set of them, in fact, 
5 ft. 9 in., though Mark Duper judges 
Mark Clayton to be somewhat taller, “ex- 
cept that he’s bowlegged.” They are re- 
ferred to as Mark II, Mark twain and the 
Marks brothers in a city that can say 
Miamarino without blushing. Disavowing 
his family name, Dupas, for one that 
rhymes with super, Duper started out as 
Marino's bright particular sidekick both 
last year and early this season. Then the 
untaciturn Hoosier Clayton came bab- 
bling along. As the defenders flowed to 
Duper, Marino turned to Clayton. A more 
mature Smurf, Nat Moore, took a pensive 
look at the pair and made a note to retire 
after this season, his eleventh 


4é hen I was young,”” Moore muses, 
as if 33 were ancient, “I won- 
dered why I had single coverages against 
me, as great as I was. Maybe it had some- 
thing to do with those three guys over on 
the other side of the field covering Paul 
Warfield.” Left out of the end zone for six 
Straight games, Duper gave thought to 
moping unti! Moore assured him, “When 
the guy on the other side is open, it’s be- 
cause you are dictating the coverages 
When he starts dictating them, it'll come 
back to you” All three gathered touch- 
down passes against the Steelers 
Marino also caught a pass, from Run- 
ning Back Tony Nathan, though the play 
was canceled by a penalty. “We just want- 
ed to show that to them [the 49ers], get 
them thinking,” according to Shula. So 
the battle is drawn, potentially the least 
inhibited in all Roman-numeral history 
For meanwhile, shutting out Chicago 23-0 
in the National Conference title game, 
Walsh had Montana exchange places 
with Wide Receiver Freddie Solomon 
once, and twice a third guard was slipped 
into the backfield. “There’s some excite- 
ment and adventure to those kinds of 
things,” Walsh says, “and some risk of 
embarrassment too. It can border on the 
absurd.” 
During the brief, odd season of the 
1982 strike, when the defending world 
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Montana and “Sheriff” Jennifer Wallace 


champion 49ers won just three of nine 
games, they crossed over the border. Inju- 
ries were rampant, but some damage re- 
ports came in late from the Super Bowl, 
not all physical. “It’s such a hype, such a 
dramatic and traumatic experience,” 
Walsh says, “you can be consumed by it 
When the glory first starts to erode and 
then quickly passes completely, some 
players seek that state of mind elsewhere 
and can’t find it. We've had our victims.” 
Then last year San Francisco returned to 
form and only narrowly missed going 
back to the Super Bowl. This season the 
49ers stand just a Pittsburgh field goal 
from being undefeated. “Oh, I’m glad 
we're not,” Walsh sighs. “That would 
have been brutal. We'd have surely 
cracked somewhere.” 

Throughout, Montana has been con- 
sistently fine, and personally considers 
the short year his best. Completing 63.8% 
of his passes, he threw for 32 touchdowns 
this season. By the complicated loga- 
rithms of the N.F.L.’s slide rule, he is the 
top-rated quarterback in all 65 years of 


Marino with Fiancée Claire Veazey 
“Just taking it easy, having fun.” 
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| better but may have to be. Miami defend- 


| be nice too 


| much on the offense and Marino.” 





the league. “With the running we have 
now [Wendell Tyler and Roger Craig],” 
Walsh says, “there’s less pressure on Joe 
to do it all, and yet we expect even bigger 
plays from him down the field. We're not 
a ball-control passing team any more. Joe 
can get himself on balance and throw as 
quickly as anybody ever could. Marino is 
certainly the greatest passer the game has 
seen in a long time, but Joe has those nim- 
ble feet.” 

Montana laughs and says, “Handing 
the ball off is easy, and it’s fun to watch 
sometimes, great when the holes really 
open. But you don’t feel a part of it as 
much. I like control.” That’s Marino’s im- 
pression: “Montana looks like he has ev- 
erything under control and knows exactly 
what he wants to do. What’s more, he 
seems to know in his mind that whatever 
happens, he’s going to help his team win.” 
At 28, Montana is about to take a third 
bride, this time the Schick sheriff from his 
TV shaving commercial. Meanwhile, Ma- 
rino is engaged to marry the girl from 
back home, which was Montana’s first 
move. Joe is a slender wraith, Dan a 
plump bull with creaky knees. “We seem 
to be different in almost every way, and 
our offenses are completely different,” 
says Montana, who figures to be more the 
field general in the game, Marino more 
the bombardier. “But maybe there is 
something to coming from where we do 
[Monongahela and Pittsburgh]. People 
compete for everything back there.” 

Another direct competition matches 
49ers’ Place Kicker Ray Wersching, a 
central character in Super Bowl XVI, and 
the Dolphins’ Uwe von Schamann, who is 
without even a 40-yd. field goal this sea- 
son. Of the defenses, San Francisco's is 








ers heretofore have seemed vulnerable, 
especially to the run. The rookie 49er sec- 
ondary men of 1981, Ronnie Lott, Eric 
Wright and Carlton Williamson, have 
added sophistication to toughness, and 
Pass Rushers Fred Dean and Dwaine 
Board are ready and wanton. Through a 
coincidence of surnames, the Dolphin de- 
fenders are called the Killer B’s—Betters, 
Baumhower, Bokamper, Brudzinski, 
Brophy, Brown, Bowser and Blackwood 
(Brothers Glenn and Lyle), but they have 
had to work at being emotional. “Maybe 
in the back of our minds,” Tackle Bob 
Baumhower says, “we were relying too 





Everything always seems to turn back 
to Marino. “He hasn't been stopped yet, 
and probably won't be in the Super Bowl,” 
says Walsh, “just misdirected, hopefully.” 
Montana figures, “If he has a better day 
than I have, but we still win, and everyone 
afterward wants to say he’s better than I | 
am, that’s fine with me. Just so we win the 
damn game.” Effectively it is a 49er 
“home” game. Among the planned trap- | 
pings are elegant beer cans rising up over 
a Palo Alto shopping center in the under- 
stated embrace of a 40-ft. inflatable ape 
The commercial TV time has reached $1 
million a minute. A thrill a minute would 
—By Tom Callahan 
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Autumn Goofs, Winter Repairs 





The networks study their Nielsen report cards and try again 


atching a new TV season unfold 
may be mind numbing for some 
viewers, but for network executives it is an 
intense learning experience. Huddled 
over their weekly Nielsen report cards, 
they chart the winners and losers, try to 
divine trends and make mid-course cor- 
rections. Judging from the replacement 
series joining the prime-time schedule this 
month (the traditional start of TV’s “sec- 
ond season”), the networks have done 
their homework. Herewith, the major les- 
sons of autumn: 
Keep soap operas in the family. Of all 
the flops of last fall, perhaps the most un- 
expected was ABC’s Paper Dolls. Set in the 





Wanamaker minds the store in Berrenger’s 


chic world of New York modeling, the se- 
ries seemed expertly designed to satisfy 
the audience’s yen for opulent-looking 
trash. But viewers responded with a gigan- 
tic yawn. The show’s failure must have 
caused some nervous gulps at rival NBC, 
which was busily preparing a glossy soap 
set in the chic world of New York retail- 
ing. Oops. 

Well, Berrenger’s may yet deliver the 
merchandise. The slickly produced show 


puts back an important element that was | 
| appealing stars, it frequently is. 


missing from Paper Dolls: a strong family 
unit. The Bloomingdale’s-like department 


| store of the title is run by an aging tycoon 


(Sam Wanamaker) whose children and 
their spouses vie for power and assorted 
sex partners. “Positively Byzantine,” re- 
marks one family member, after Papa Ber- 
renger has announced plans to retire. “It’s 
going to be fun watching this family fight 
their way through this.” Not as much fun, 
unfortunately, as it would be if the actors 
and plot twists did not look so much like 





mass-produced goods. One exception: An- 











drea Marcovicci, as a bitchy Berrenger 
wife, has an offbeat beauty and a mocking, 
low-key style that is a flavorful slice of rye 
in the white-bread surroundings. 

TV detectives should mind their man- 
ners. Rough, tough crime fighters like 
NBC’s Hunter won relatively few fans last 
fall, while CBS's civilized whodunit Mur- 
der, She Wrote, with Angela Lansbury as 
a sleuthing mystery writer, was a hit. 
Presto! CBS has given that show a Sunday- 
night partner in crime, Crazy Like a Fox. 





_— 


Harrold and Getz: love in the patrol car 





The surprise of Murder, She Wrote is that, 
for all the echoes of Agatha Christie, 
Lansbury is not playing Miss Marple; the 
irony of Crazy Like a Fox is that Jack 
Warden is. As a gruffly eccentric middle- 
aged private eye, he delights in getting his 
son, a button-down lawyer played by 
John Rubinstein, involved in oddball 
cases. Crazy Like a Fox is one of those 
shows where the car chases are accompa- 
nied by jaunty music, as if to say it’s all in 
fun. With some clever plots and a pair of 


MacGruder & Loud, a new ABC show 
from Producer Aaron Spelling's factory, is 
equally lighthearted. The heroes are a 
pair of police officers (John Getz and 
Kathryn Harrold) who are secretly mar- 
ried but continue to share a patrol car 
against department rules. Their deception 
gets fairly elaborate: they live in neigh- 
boring apartments, for example, that are 
connected by a hidden door in the book- 
case. MacGruder & Loud goes through 
the cop-show motions, but the off-duty 
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| mush is clearly where its heart is set 
You can’t keep a good genre down. 
Reports of the sitcom’s death, it turns out, 
were premature; all the genre needed wasa 
healthy dose of adult writing, as proved by 
The Cosby Show, the new season's biggest 
hit. Enter Sara, a very adult sitcom about a 


single lawyer (Geena Davis) tryingtomake | 


iton her own in San Francisco. The show is 
being touted as 1985's answer to the Mary 
Tyler Moore Show, a boast that can most 
charitably be described as optimistic. Da- 
vis, a tall brunet with an annoying habit of 
talking into her chest, has little of Mary’s 
| tough-but-vulnerable charm, and the gag 
lines would have embarrassed the crowd at 
WJN-TV. (A friend, chiding Sara for taking 
low-paying cases, wonders if she has some- 
thing against making money: “Did some- 


a thing happen when you were a kid? Were | 
|| you attacked by a $10 bill?”) Bronson Pin- 


chot, currently winning acclaim for his bit 


Davis as Sara: single in San Francisco 


as a swishy art-gallery assistant in Beverly 
Hills Cop, brightens the show asa gay law- 
yer who works with Sara, but he tooisat the 
mercy of mediocre material. 

If at first you don’t succeed. . . From 
Battlestar Galactica to this season’s V, 
science-fiction shows have stubbornly 
failed to take off in prime time. CBS appar- 

| ently can deduce no earthly reason why, 
so it is trying with Orherworld. A family of 
five, touring the Great Pyramid of Egypt, 
is transported through a “space-time 
warp” to a mysterious world where the 
good people are androids, the bad people 
have ray guns, and no one is allowed to 
venture into the “forbidden zone.” The 
family seems terribly blasé about all this, 
but no more so than the series’ creators: 
folks on this planet wear cardigan sweat- 
ers and three-piece suits remarkably like 
our own. Still, the show moves quickly, 
has sparks of humor and just might catch 
on. The final lesson, after all, is that TV 
“breakthroughs” often occur where you 
least expect them. 














—By Richard Zoglin 
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Picture a computer under $1000 


that can run Lotus es! 
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To run a powerful program, you need 
a powerful computer. But “powerful 


And for all of its power, it costs less 
than $L000% without monitor. 





doesn’t always 
have to mean 
expensive. 
Case in 
point: PCr; 
from IBM. 
With its 
128K B memory, 










“But I already have Lotus” 1-2-3" on diskette.” 

If that’s the case. you may not want to buy the cartridge version. All 
you need is a PCjr Installation Kit (available free where you bought 1-2-3) 
and the new 1228KB PCjr Memory Expansion Attachment. 

This doubles PCjr’s memory. And, by no coincidence, it also doubles the 
number of programs you'll be able to run. 

So you can use Lotus 1-2-3 on diskette, and over a thousand additional 
programs that utilize expanded memory. | 














PCjr can run the world’s best-selling 
business program — Lotus 1-2-3—in its 


new cartridge form. Giving you the power 


to integrate spreadsheets and data 
bases, and visualize numbers in charts 
and graphs. 

PCjr’s cartridge format offers some 
real advantages, too. 


A cartridge not only loads much faster 


than a program on diskette —it uses 
almost no user memory. So you get 
more “room to work.” 

It can also free the diskette drive to 
be used for information storage alone. 

And perhaps best of all, a cartridge 
program can’t be erased. Which means 
your investment is safe. 

Of course, PCjr runs diskette 
programs as well. Over a thousand of the 
best programs written for the IBM PC. 
kor business, home management, 
communications, education and 
entertainment. 


Picture yourself with PGjx You can try 
one out at an authorized IBM PCjr dealer 
or IBM Product Center. 

For the name of the store nearest you. 

call 1-800-IBM-PCJR. In Alaska and 
Hawaii. call 1-800-447-0890. = =" 





IBM PCjr 


Growing by leaps and - 
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‘New Light on the Old Master 





hese volumes assemble, for the first 

time, all of the literary essays, criti- 
cism and reviews of Henry James (1843- 
1916). Their publication is surprising for 
two reasons. Given the scholarly industry 
that has been applied to James’ work over 
the past several decades, it is astonishing 
to learn that nearly a thousand of 
these pages, roughly one-third of 
the total, have never before been is- 
sued in book form. What is more, 
the appearance now of this unfa- 
miliar material reveals the Old 
Master in a new light: a great 
American novelist who wrote more 
superb criticism than any compa- 
triot, before or since. 

James’ enormous output owed 
something to both his energy and 
his generous life span; he reviewed 
regularly for 51 years, and was able 
to comment on a new novel by 
Charles Dickens (Our Mutual 
Friend) in 1865 and a posthumous 
collection of letters by Rupert 
Brooke in 1916. Also, his career 
happened to coincide with an ex- 
panding market for his skills. Lit- 
eracy on both sides of the Atlantic 
was spreading, and new publica- 
tions in the U.S. and England 
rushed into life to meet the demand 
for reading matter. James profited 
from this development, but he also, 
with characteristic hedging, de- 
plored it: “The great newspaper 
movement of the present moment 
has, we suppose, its proper and log- 
ical cause, and is destined to have 
| its proper and logical effect; but its virtues 
need to be manifold, assuredly, to palliate 
the baseness and flimsiness of much of the 
writing to which daily and weekly jour- 
nals serve as sponsors.” 

To his credit, James never wrote down 
to his periodical readers, even though he 
knew they included “that great majority 
of people who prefer to swallow their liter- 
ature without tasting.” Instead, he aggres- 
sively savored books in print, waging a 
constant campaign on behalf of his con- 














HENRY JAMES: LITERARY CRITICISM Edited by Leon Edel and Mark Wilson 
Library of America; 2,892 pages; two volumes; $27.50 each 


viction that the novel is “the most magnif- 
icent form of art.” James was not entirely 
alone in this belief. But unlike his contem- 
porary critics and champions of fiction, he 
refused to lay down rules and precepts 
about what constitutes good novels: “The 
only obligation to which in advance we 





Henry James: aggressively savoring books in print 


may hold a novel, without incurring the 
accusation of being arbitrary, is that it be 
interesting. That general responsibility 
rests upon it, but it is the only one I can 
think of. The ways in which it is at liberty 
to accomplish this result (of interesting us) 
strike me as innumerable, and such as can 
only suffer from being marked out or 
fenced in by prescription.” 

That theory, put into practice, made 
James an extraordinarily subtle and sup- 
ple critic. He could extol writers like 








Balzac and Dickens, whose narrative 
methods struck him as awkward but 


| whose stories enchanted him all the same; 


he could meticulously detect aesthetic 
flaws in the works of George Eliot and 
Anthony Trollope and still commend 
their unique achievements. 

He was also quick to pounce, often 
humorously, when he sniffed out dishon- 
est intentions or botched executions. He 
acknowledges one novelist’s gradations of 
ineptitude: “She began several years ago 
with writing unmitigated nonsense, and 
she now writes nonsense very sensibly 
mitigated.” He praises with faint 
damns a pamphlet composed by 
the painter James McNeill Whis- 
tler, who “writes in an offhand, 
colloquial style, much besprinkled 
with French—a style which might 
be called familiar if one often en- 
countered anything like it.” Hold- 
ing at arm’s length a novel by 
Louisa May Alcott (Eight Cousins: 
or, the Aunt-Hill), he mentions 
the opinion of some foreigners 
that American children are ill- 
behaved: “If this is so, the philo- 
sophic mind desires to know the 
reason of it, and when in the course 
of its enquiry the philosophic mind 
encounters the tales of Miss Alcott, 
we think it will feel a momentary 
impulse to cry Eureka!” 

In suggesting, however flip- 
pantly, that books might inspire 
bad conduct in young people, 
James raises a serious question 
that he tried repeatedly to re- 
solve. He argued constantly that 
the artistic spirit should be free to 
roam where it chooses, regardless 
of the taboos and strictures urged 
by conventional morality. He also 
believed that literature is im- 
portant and powerful enough to 
change people for better and worse. 

James had the courage of his contra- 
dictory convictions. He was one of the 
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few English-speaking critics of his age to | 


read and write extensively about contem- 
porary French literature. And while he 
found much greater latitude in the choice 
of subjects than was then permissible in 


England or the U.S., the effects some- | 


times distressed him. He admired Ma- 
dame Bovary as, among other things, a 








Periodical literature is a huge, open mouth which has 
to be fed—a vessel of immense capacity which has to 
be filled. It is like a regular train which starts at an advertised 
hour, but which is free to start only if every seat be occupied. 
The seats are many, the train is ponderously long, and hence 
the manufacture of dummies for the seasons when there are 
not passengers enough. A stuffed mannikin is thrust into the 


Excerpt 


another run. 








empty seat, where it makes a creditable figure till the end of 
the journey. It looks sufficiently like a passenger, and you 
know it is not one only when you perceive that it neither says 
anything nor gets out. The guard attends to it when the train 
is shunted, blows the cinders from its wooden face and gives a 
different crook to its elbow, so that it may serve for 


perfectly rendered parable of degrada- 
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tion, more likely to frighten susceptible 
readers than seduce them: “Practically 
M. Flaubert is a potent moralist; whether, 
when he wrote his book, he was so theo- 
retically is a matter best known to him- 
self.” But Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal 
provoked an attack on both the theorists 
of art for art’s sake and the poet: “He 
went in search of corruption, and the 
ill-conditioned jade proved a thankless 
muse.” 

James’ ornate, sometimes madden- 
ingly evasive style may seem old-fash- 
ioned, but it was the necessary expression 
of a complex and honest mind. Those 
who take the trouble to acquire a taste for 
his novels seldom regret the effort. His 
critical works, now made conveniently 
accessible, offer similar rewards and, 
once read, a tantalizing and private par- 
lor game: the desire to guess what Henry 
James might have said about everything 
he did not live to review —By Paul Gray 


Fue? s 
Death ’n’ Things 
WHITE NOISE by Don DeLillo 
Viking; 326 pages; $16.95 


ince Americana (1971), Don DeLillo 

has converted our national confusions 
into witty, imaginative fiction. End Zone, 
a resourceful handling of football and nu- 
clear war, brought him wide and serious 
attention. But without bestseller sales fig- 
ures or a dependable cult following, he has 
become something of a reviewer's writer, 
a provider of topical allegories ripe for ex- 
planation and interpretation. Great Jones 
Street confronted the void of celebrity, and 
Ratner’s Star measured the gap between 
science and humanity. There were terror- 
ists in Players, spies and pornography in 
Running Dog and cult killers in The 
Names 

White Noise features a cloud of toxic 
industrial waste, although the author's 
larger concern is with death as metaphor 
As usual, DeLillo mixes black comedy 
with a ceremonious tone: “The enormous 
dark mass moved like some death shipina 
Norse legend, escorted across the night by 
armored creatures with spiral wings.” The 
whirly appendages belong to helicopters 
tracking the monster smudge over Iron 


City, a small industrial town and home of 


the College-on-the-Hill 

DeLillo has a knack for faculty follies 
The school is well known for its depart- 
ment of Hitler studies, headed by Jack 
(“J.A.K.”) Gladney, the novel's narrator 
Students are also offered courses in popu- 
lar culture, seminars in car crashes and ce- 
real-box texts, a professor mamed Alfonse 
(“Fast Food”) Stompanato and a teaching 
staff of New York émigrés, “smart, thug- 
gish, movie-mad, trivia-crazed here to 
decipher the natural language of the cul- 
ture, to make a formal method of the shiny 
pleasures they'd known in their Europe- 
shadowed childhoods.” 

Gladney’s hustle works in reverse; in- 
stead of enhancing trivialities with phony 
significance, he reduces the century’s par- 
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“With eight brothers and sisters, birthdays used 


to bea problem? Now I send the Birthday Party" Bouquet 
from my FTD* Florist. It's more than a gift, it's a celebration. 





Merlin Olsen 


Send your thoughts with special 





* Registered trademark of Florists Transworld Delivery Association 





TIME’s Subscriber Help 
ls Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
) ] 1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fol Metalelale[-melMelelei(-t. Bele l-16) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address. 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore] | Mint-Mie)lbic-t-Maleiuleeeeleley i) 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
544 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 
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Most people who know 
of Drexel Burnham 
think of us as operating 
in the rarified be vard of 
directors room” atmo- 
sphere of megabuck 
corporate financing 

But the fact is, Drexel 
Burnham offers a full 
range of financial ser 
vices to large and small 
investors as well 
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“| THOUGHT | WAS TOO SMALL 


FOR DREXEL BURNHAN:’ 


And the investment 
opportunity could be a 
substantial one. 

When hundreds of 
millions of dollars are 
being invested by insti 
tutions, it follows natu 


rally that the quality of 


the research and the 
investment advice is 
going to be of the high 
est order. 





When you get your 
personal financial ad 
vice from a firm whose 
business is guiding the 
fortunes of large corpor 
ations, you can avail your- 
self of that wealth of 
knowledge and insight 

Of course, if you're not 
a professional investor, 
you may never have 
heard of us. 


But then, in the in 
vestment community 
it’s not how much you're 
known that counts 
how much you know 
Find out how much we 


it's 


know. There are 4 offices 
in the Chicago area 
Stop by 

Or call 800-237-800 
ext.83 and ask for our 
Current Purchase List 
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DALLAS-FORT WORTH ' a ANCHORAGE 


THE BOTTOM LINE 
ON WHAT YOU PAY FOR GAS. 


Like many of our customers, you probably wish your monthly gas bill were lower than it Is 

But we thought you might find some consolation, in looking at how much your natural gas costs 
compared to the alternatives 

First, take a look at the cost of natural gas provided by Northern Illinois Gas, compared to gas 
costs elsewhere in the U.S. As the numbers plainly show, the gas we supply you is among the lowest 
priced in the entire U.S., even compared to costs in areas where gas is produced 

Then look at the comparative costs of natural gas vs. oil and electricity. You can easily see, gas 
comes out way ahead. And current forecasts indicate that gas will continue to hold its competitive 
edge in the years to come. In this day and age, everything seems to cost more. And gas Is no exception 





Estimated annua But the real issue is, how much does it cost here, 
ppt ‘ $1,015 | compared to elsewhere, and compared to the 





1,100 the $877 alternatives 
. On both counts, we hope you'll agree, the gas you 

get from Northern Illinois 

Gas comes out looking 

pretty good when 

you get to the bottom line 
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‘THE CHICAGO CLASSIC THAT 
UNG IEOO DINOSINI DSCHS NSE 


When you choose to stay at Chicago’s classic hotel, The Drake, you're making a smart 
business decision. After all, you didn’t come all the way to Chic ago to stay ata elec maar: 
doesn't serve you as well as you serve your clients. 


At The Drake, we've restored the elegance of our spacious guest rooms and lobbies. And 
for executives we have a special Vista” Executive Floor with complimentary continental 
breakfast, evening cocktails and a concierge. As always, our Gold Coast location is most 
convenient to all of your business appointments. 

Next business trip, choose the Drake. The Classic that works as hard as you. For 


reservations call your Hilton Reservation Service, your travel planner, or The Drake at 
(312)-787-2200. 


THE DRAKE exc. 
AVISTA’ 
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Don DeLillo: state-of-the-art toxic waste 


amount expression of evil to classroom en- 
tertainment. Getting a handle on his do- 
mestic arrangements is a little more 
difficult. The Gladneys are a parody of re- 
lationships resulting from multiple di- 
vorce. Stepchildren, half brothers and half 
sisters drift in and out of the household. 
One former wife is abroad with the CIA; 
another runs the business end of an ash- 
ram under the name Mother Devi. Talk is 
plentiful, but communication is illusive. 
“There must be something in family life 
that generates factual error,” muses Jack. 
“Overcloseness, the noise and heat of be- 
ing. Perhaps something even deeper, like 
the need to survive.” 





nrelieved worry about self-preserva- 

tion is one of life’s more depressing 
preoccupations. DeLillo illustrates this 
sad fact and attempts to lift the dread with 
satire and comic invention. An expert ex- 
plains the poison cloud that threatens Iron 
City: “This is Nyodene D. A whole new 
generation of toxic waste. What we call 
state of the art.” There are lampoons (if 
that is possible) of occult tabloids: “From 
beyond the grave, dead living legend John 
Wayne will communicate telepathically 
with President Reagan to help frame U.S. 
foreign policy. Mellowed by death, the 
strapping actor will advocate a hopeful 
policy of peace and love.” In what may be 
regarded lightly as a plot, Gladney search- 
| es for the source of Dylar,an experimental 
drug that allegedly cures fear of death. 

The “distinguished thing” yields to no 
potions or megadoses of prose. DeLillo’s 
gifts are lavish, but his vision is a bit facile. 
The white noise of the title is electronic 
static forced into symbolic service as some 
sort of universal death rattle. Throughout, 
technology is depicted as the ominous mes- 
senger of our common fate; even the price 
scanners in supermarkets are spooky. Dis- 
covering malevolence in things and sys- 
tems rather than in people isa little callow, 
especially when DeLillo’s solemn moraliz- 
ing overruns his comedy. Perhaps that is 
why, after eight books, he still seems like a 
writer making a debut. —8yR.Z. Sheppard 











Beautiful Warts 























PRINCE ALBERT 
by Robert Rhodes James 
Knopf; 299 pages; $17.95 


n recent years, many biographers 

learned their art in the School of 
Debunking. But accounts of past lives 
have yielded to a more generous and ap- 
preciative discipline, which has led to op- 
posite excesses. For declaring Prince Al- 
bert “comparable to Thomas Jefferson” 
and for insisting that Queen Victoria’s 
Prince Consort “merits a volume as archi- 
tect, designer, farmer, and naturalist,” 
Robert Rhodes James earns highest 
marks in the Warts Can Be Beautiful 
School of Biography. 

Even so, it is useful to have this work 
as a long-overdue antidote to Lytton Stra- 
chey’s sneering, unfair attack in Queen 
Victoria (1921). Prince Francis Charles 
Augustus Albert Emmanuel of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was, for one thing, strik- 
ingly handsome—possessed of a “beauti- 
ful nose” and “fine teeth,” as Victoria 
noted in 1836 when the two cousins, both 
16, first met. He was a dutiful, romping fa- 
ther. He taught the art of the somersault. 
He played with kites. He enjoyed having 
nine children in 17 years almost as much 
as Victoria did not. 

Certainly they were a love match, as 
royal marriages go. Nonetheless, Rhodes 
James is forced to report, they did have 
their scenes. She could fly into rages and 
overwhelm Albert with accusations of 
“want of trust, ambition, envy, etc. etc.” 
About ambition, the Queen may have 
been right. The Prince's first tutor ob- | 











small house there is more cheerfulness to 
be found than there is in the big cold 
world, in which most people have hearts | 
of stone.” 

Biographer Rhodes James’ nomina- 
tion of the Prince Consort as “perhaps the 
most astute and ambitious politician of his 
age” seems one compliment too far; Met- 
ternich was still active in the decade when 
Albert married Victoria, and Bismarck 
became Premier of Prussia in 1862, the 
year after Albert died. This Albert memo- 
rial serves mainly to persuade readers 
that, compared with most European roy- 
alty, the Prince was a giant. Alas, a giant 
among royalty is only man-size anywhere | 





served of Albert, “To do something was 
with him a necessity.” He formed an alli- 
ance with the Tories, thereby becoming 
the last occupant of Buckingham Palace 
to meddle in partisan politics, But despite 
reading and annotating Foreign Office 
papers until he dropped, the Prince had a 
modest reputation that rested on other ac- 
complishments. Rhodes James calls him 
“the greatest Chancellor Cambridge Uni- 
versity has ever had.” 

Fair enough; he did bring Cam- 
bridge’s medieval curriculum into the 
19th century to suit his taste for mathand | 
the sciences. Nor was that all. Albert initi- 
ated the Crystal Palace exhibition of mod- 
ern industry, as of 1851. He fought to abol- 
ish dueling. He promoted the Christmas 
tree. He composed music for the Duke of 
Wellington's funeral. He managed a lot of 
little things well. Yet even this doting bi- 
ographer concedes that he was “exces- 
sively conscientious on quite minor mat- 
ters.” Albert died at 42, almost as much 
from overwork as from influenza. 

The eyes staring out of his portraits 
are those of a private and somewhat 
lonely man whose fate was to suffer dou- 
ble exile: as a public figure in a foreign 
land. It was as if he had been sentenced 
for life to be a Prince and Buckingham 
Palace was his prison. In a touching letter 
to his brother, he spoke his heart: “In a 
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The disputed A.R.T. production of Beckett's Endgame: old vehicle, new direction 





Directors Fiddle, Authors Burn 


Playwrights take a stand against radical “interpretations” 


“A complete parody of the play,” 
read the judgment. “Anybody who 
cares for the work couldn’t fail to be dis- 
gusted.” It was the kind of criticism that 
theater people dread, but there was worse. 
The statement was stapled to the playbill, 
| and it was written by the playwright. 
| Last month the American Repertory 
Theater in Cambridge, Mass., opened a 
new production of Endgame, Samuel 
Beckett's 1957 comedy of despair. In his 
stage directions, the Nobel-prizewinning 
author specified a parched setting, an 
empty room with two small windows. Di- 
rector JoAnne Akalaitis set the action in- 
stead in a kind of postapocalyptic subway 
station, with puddles and a derelict train 
car. She also added music composed by 
her ex-husband Philip Glass 

Reinterpretation and updating have 
long kept classic plays limber. Audiences 
today are accustomed to gospel versions 
of Sophocles or Paleozoic resettings of 
Shakespeare. But Sophocles and Shake- 
speare live on Parnassus. Beckett lives in 
Paris, and he threatened an injunction to 
block the Endgame production. Just 
before opening night, both sides agreed in- 
stead that the show would go on. But at- 
tached to each program would be dis- 
claimers from Beckett and his American 
agent and publisher, Barney Rosset, along 
with a defense of the production by Robert 
Brustein, A.R.T.’s artistic director. 

In a letter to Brustein, Rosset had also 
questioned the casting of black actors in 
two of the play's four roles. Last week Ac- 
tors’ Equity, the stage performer’s union, 
denounced such objections. Said the exec- 
utive secretary of Equity, Alan Eisenberg: 
“We've got to raise the consciousness 
of the playwright to the concept of non- 
traditional casting.” 

Beckett, whose consciousness is al- 
ready perched in the higher altitudes, 
holds that his stage directions are not em- 
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bellishment but requirements fundamen- 
tal to his play’s radical astringency. And 
the play’s the thing, he insists. Brustein, the 
eminent former head of the Yale Universi- 
ty School of Drama, counters that theater 
isan amalgam of creative efforts, with con- 
tributions by the director, designers and 
actors. Says he: “The play, while the most 
important aspect, is not the only one.” 
Brustein draws a distinction between new 
plays and those already in the canon 
When staging a premiere, a director should 
respect the letter of the playwright’s inten- 
tions. “The analogy is with Shakespeare,” 
says Brustein. “The first performance of 
Antony and Cleopatra put Cleopatra on 
stage in a hoop skirt. Does that mean that 


| all future productions should?” 


Perhaps not. But increasingly, well- 
known playwrights are using legal pres- 
sure to insist that their intentions are 
respected. Last week Arthur Miller for 
the second time forced an avant-garde 
Manhattan theater troupe, the Wooster 
Group, to stop using portions of his play 
The Crucible ina production called L.S.D. 
In August, Edward Albee compelled a 
Texas stage company, Theater Arlington, 
to cut short its revival of Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? The production had con- 
verted Albee’s squabbling heterosexual 
couples into a quartet of gay men. The di- 
rector points to the oft-repeated rumor 
that this was Albee’s original intent, a 
claim the playwright has denied 

The leasing contracts of Albee’s plays 
stipulate things that may not be changed. 
“Specifically,” he says, “actors must be of 
the same sex as the characters.” What about 
Brustein’s argument that if the theater is to 
remain vital, directors must be free to inter- 


pret? “There is a fine line between interpre- | 
tation and distortion,” says Albee. “There | 


are certain stage directions that are meant 
to be followed.” — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Sara White/Boston 
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Yul Tide 
| THE KING AND I 


| Music by Richard Rodgers; Book and 
Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II 





lfred Drake, Zachary Scott, Herbert 
Lom, Farley Granger and Ricardo 
Montalban have all played the role, but 
for 34 years Yul Brynner has been the first 
and only King of Siam—an Oriental pa- 
triarch who is also a gigolo in jade. He is 
onstage perhaps half as much as the ac- 
tress who plays Anna, the Englishwoman 
who educates the King’s children; and of 
| the half-dozen songs that still elate the 
memory (Hello, Young Lovers, Getting to 
Know You, I Whistle a Happy Tune, etc., 
etc., etc.), the King sings none. It matters 
not. By dint of dogged charisma, Brynner 
has identified himself with a role more 
than any other actor since Bela Lugosi 
hung up his fangs. Last week, when his 
“farewell” tour opened to packed, enthusi- 
astic houses on Broadway, he was incar- 
nating the King for the 4,434th time 
Since 1983 Brynner has been bravely 
and publicly fighting cancer. Knowledge 
of this battle gives added poignance to the 
King’s credo: “Every day I try to live an- 
other day ... Every day I do my best for 
one more day.” But his strength as a per- 
former, if not as a presence, seems 
sapped. The music in each line of dia- 
logue has become a jingle, a sentiment 
not so much spoken as marketed; then 
comes a pause for laughter or applause or 
just mute admiration. In the show’s won- 
derfully discreet mating ritual, Shall We 
Dance?, his new Anna (Mary Beth Peil) 
looks nearly to be carrying Brynner 
around 


the memory of some beloved ghosts: Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Deborah Kerr as 
Anna, and the vital, young Yul Brynner 
Long live that King. —By Richard Corliss 





accepts homage at King curtain call 
Evoking the memory of some beloved ghosts. 





the stage. They are working | 
gamely to erase (or is it only to evoke?) | 
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Jewel on the Mississippi 





ew concert halls in the U.S. have 

tended to be either lavishly re- 
stored movie palaces, such as Powell 
Hall in St. Louis and the Paramount 
Theater in Oakland, or gleaming, 
high-tech edifices like Davies Hall 
in San Francisco and Meyerhoff 
Hall in Baltimore. Last week in St. 
Paul, Architect Benjamin Thomp- 
son, the designer of Boston’s Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, unveiled a stun- 
ning combination: the Ordway Mu- 
sic Theater, a $45 million jewel over- 
looking the Mississippi that is one of 
the handsomest public spaces for 
music in America. 

Opening with the American pre- 
miere of Swedish Composer Lars Jo- 
han Werle’s opera Animalen, among 
other events, the multipurpose hall is 
the new home of the St. Paul Cham- 
ber Orchestra, the Minnesota Opera and 
the Schubert Club, a local recital sponsor. 
In appearance, it recalls a Victorian men’s 
club, with a generous use of mahogany 
and brass, both in the spacious lobbies and 
within its two auditoriums. The seats—be- 
tween 1,815 and 2,000 in the larger, de- 
pending on the configuration of the 
stage—are a warm shade called terra cot- 
ta, and a blue patterned carpet covers 
most of the floors. Given the prevailing 
climate in Minnesota during the concert 
season, the cozy warmth conveyed by the 
materials is not misplaced. 

If the Ordway evokes an earlier era vi- 





The stunning Ordway Theater debuts in St. Paul 





Benjamin Thompson's glowing addition to the Twin Cities 
Inside, the look of a Victorian men’s club. 


sually, acoustically it is right up to date. 
Like its counterparts in Baltimore and 
San Francisco, it is “tunable.” Unlike 
them, though, the hall’s adjustable panels, 
which can alter the reverberation time 
from 1.4 to 2.2 sec., are not hung awk- 
wardly in public view, but instead are hid- 
den in the ceiling and recessed behind 
slats in the walls. New halls usually take 
some time before they sort themselves out 
acoustically: at first hearing it appears 
that the Ordway’s sound, designed by Ac- 
oustician R. Lawrence Kirkegaard of Chi- 
cago, is rich and clear, and not plagued by 
the spottiness and dullness that first af- 











Milestones 








flicted Davies Hall and continues to mar 
the contemporaneous Roy Thomson Hall 
in Toronto. 

Animalen, however, was not the best 
choice to inaugurate the Ordway operati- 
cally, even though it reflects both the 
region’s Scandinavian ethnic back- 
ground and the Minnesota Opera’s 
long-standing commitment to new 
works. More a politically pacifist, mu- 
sically jejune cabaret than an opera, it 
concerns a convention of animals that 
are worried about the nuclear arms 
race. They lecture representatives 
from the U.S. and the Soviet Union on 
the importance of avoiding war, and 
later turn up at a peace conference in 
Vienna. There a romance between a 
Las Vegas-type American entertain- 
er and a Soviet chanteuse ends in a 
mass wedding and the message that 
all we need is love. 

Even if these worthy but obvious 
sentiments had been set with the wit 
of a Brecht or the irony of a Weill, 
the piece would still be weak. But 
Librettist Tage Danielsson is no 
Brecht, and Werle shares with Weill only 
three letters of their surnames. In an op- 
era as dependent as this on sure-handed 
pastiche, Werle’s parodies of American 
lounge acts and soulful Russian folk songs 
consistently fall flat. Surely, the company 
that premiered Conrad Susa’s magical 
chamber opera Transformations in 1973 
and has championed resident Composer 
Dominick Argento could have chosen a 
better piece for this occasion. Perhaps Ar- | 
gento’s Casanova's Homecoming, sched- 
uled for April, will prove to be such a 
work. A performing space like the Ord- 
way deserves it. —By Michael Walsh 
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ILL. Richard Nixon, 72, former President of 
the U.S.; with a severe case of shingles, a 
viral neurological infection that causes 
high fevers as well as painful blisters and 
sores on skin along the path of sensory 
nerves; in Saddle River, N.J. The disease, 
which has no cure or predictable dura- 
tion, has afflicted Nixon’s left shoulder 
and upper back for the past month. 


HOSPITALIZED. Cornelia Wallace, 45, di- 
vorced wife of four-term Alabama Gover- 
nor George Wallace and an aspirant to 
the Governor’s mansion herself in 1978; 
at Searcy Hospital, a state mental institu- 
tion, where she was committed four weeks 
ago at the request of her mother and 
brother; in Mount Vernon, Ala. 





HOSPITALIZED. Princess Margaret of Britain, 
54; making excellent progress after chest 
pains prompted surgery to remove a small 
piece of her left lung, which was declared to 
be “innocent,” or free of malignancy; in 
London. The princess, a longtime cigarette 








smoker, has a history of bronchial illness 
and has been told by doctors to abancon her 
daily two-packs-plus habit. 


DIED. Anton Karas, 78, Viennese zither 
player who composed the haunting theme 
of the 1949 film The Third Man; after a 
long illness; in Vienna. British Director 
Carol Reed found Karas playing his sim- 
ple plucked melodies in a Aeuriger, or 
wine garden, in the Austrian capital and 
persuaded the reluctant musician to come 
to England to compose music for the mov- 
ie. Soon homesick, Karas was told by 
Reed he could leave—as soon as he fin- 
ished the score. He did; the film became a 
classic, the tune a megahit on two conti- 
nents, and Karas a rich man. He bought 
his own Aeuriger, where he often delight- 
ed tourists with his famous theme. 


DIED. Robert Welch, 85, founder of the 
John Birch Society, an ultraconservative, 
rabidly anti-Communist organization 








than 100,000 members) and impact (an $8 
million budget, two monthly magazines, a 
weekly radio show) in the mid-1960s; of 
pneumonia; in Winchester, Mass. A 
North Carolina farmer's son who became 
wealthy as a candy manufacturer, Welch 
was a well-read, courtly man who came 
to believe fanatically that Communists, 
their sympathizers and unwitting dupes— 
including the likes of Dwight Eisenhower 
and Ronald Reagan—were infiltrating 
and taking over American society. Named 
for an obscure US. intelligence officer 
whom members consider the first casual- 
ty of the cold war because he was killed by 
Chinese Communists just after World 
War II, the society demanded U.S. with- 
drawal from the United Nations, im- 
peachment of then Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, and the abolition of all civil 
rights programs because they were a cov- 
er for Communist activity. Dismissed by 
most conservatives as a paranoiac fringe 
group, Welch’s creation waned in the past 


that rose to its greatest numbers (more | decade to near invisibility. 
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Toasting Mr. Goetz 


Re arely, apart from assassinations of the famous, has the act of 
asingle anonymous person caused such a stir. Mild- 
mannered Bernhard Goetz gets on a New York City subway. 
Four young toughs surround him, asking first for a match, next a 
cigarette, then $5. He pulls a gun, shoots them all, two in the 
back. He runs away, then nine days later turns himself in. The 
town goes wild for him. Dubbed the subway vigilante, he is the 
talk, the toast, of every radio call-in show from Miami to San Die- 
go. The outpouring of popular support becomes a story in itself. 
Mayors, Governors and editorialists express dismay. 

How can good, decent citizens react this way? 

The short answer is rage, directed first at Goetz’s harassers. It 
is hard for anyone to muster much sympathy for them or their 
Miranda rights. The loathing for these villains/victims is univer- 
sal. Columnist Jimmy Breslin says it is because of race. The four 
youths are black, Goetz is white. There may be some truth to that, 
but it does not begin to explain 
things. Millions of blacks and 
Hispanics ride the New York 
subways. Interviews with most 
show them to be as sympathetic 
to Goetz and as hostile to his at- 
tackers as whites. 

Curtis Sliwa, leader of the 
Guardian Angels, gives a better 
clue. Interrupting a string of 
choice entomological epithets 
by which he characterizes the 
“muggers,” he observes that 
they were not stealing for food. 
The $5 they wanted was to play 
video games. 

This is violence of a special 
kind, not “brother, can you 
spare a dime” stuff but anarchic, 
pointless, Clockwork Orange vi- 
olence. It is particularly reviled because it is perfectly senseless. 
We tend to call serial murders senseless, but we know that buried 
deep inside a Wayne Williams lies a horrible, though perhaps un- 
fathomable, purpose. We suspect a reason, some powerful, twist- 
ed logic. Anomic violence, on the other hand, is truly senseless. 
Thus crimes of madness elicit from us revulsion; crimes of need 
(like Jean Valjean’s) sympathy; but crimes for fun, for a video 
game, for no purpose, elicit rage. John Hinckley Jr. did more 
damage in a minute than these four combined had done in a life- 
time. But there could be no satisfaction in blowing him away. 
Blow these four away, and you are ready to run for mayor. 

The other object of rage is the New York subway, and the 
authorities for permitting it to deteriorate to its current sinister, 
menacing state. The New York subway is a place where the rules 
nominally apply, but only nominally. The problem is more than 
the breakdown of law. It is the breakdown of order. “The abso- 
lute amount of serious subway crime is small—38 reported felo- 
nies per day,” editorializes the New York Times. “The larger 
problem” is “graffiti, vandalism, harassing passengers for hand- 
outs. The pervasiveness of that mischief generates fear that a sys- 
tem millions must ride has slipped out of control.” The subway 
has become a place where 14,000 felonies per year are the lesser 
problem. People are upset. 

The celebration of Goetz is understandable—he took on the 
punks and the system—but it retains a curiously surreal quality: 
the characters, hero and villains alike, are all abstract, marquee 
characters. Indeed, the whole Goetz phenomenon is life gone to 
the movies. The tabloids call the hero the Death Wish vigilante. 
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The bad guys are out of A Clockwork Orange. The subway set is 
borrowed from Escape from New York. And now the audience 
picks up the chant from Network, “I’m mad as hell and I’m not 
going to take it any more.” 

This slightly mad reaction to a grisly burst of violence owes 
much to the fact that the story instantly took on the form of a 
morality play. (In fact two columnists, on the same day, head- 
lined their comments on the shooting with that phrase.) SYMBOL 
OF SUBTERRANEAN VENGEANCE, the Washington Post called 
Goetz. But no one remains a symbol, no story remains abstract 
forever. Mayors and editorialists can take heart: as soon as reali- 
ty sets in, the glamour will fade, and the people will come to their 
senses. 

The fade has begun. Consider the hero. 

Like all romantic leads, the subway avenger looked better on 
paper. Until the real one stood up at a New Hampshire police 
station and confessed, we could 
imagine him a star. Charles 
Bronson. Gary Cooper as Wy- 
att Earp. Better still, Cooper 
in High Noon, citizen-lawman, 
doing his duty, Grace Kelly at 
his side. 

Reality has a way of turning 
heroism to tragedy, even pa- 
thos. The real gunman is Bern- 
hard Goetz, electronic whiz and 
loner. His was “a life of quiet 
desperation,”’ concluded the 
New York Post. (It should 
know. It put 13 reporters on the 
story.) He has been described as 
moody and unstable. He cer- 
tainly was frightened. He told 
his sister after the shooting that 
he did it out of fear. “A scared 
individual, vulnerable and fragile,” a neighbor called him. When 
the movie is made, Goetz will be played not by Charles Bronson 
but by Donald Pleasence. Or better, by Anthony Perkins. 

If the hero’s glamour fades under scrutiny, so does the act 

Consider it in two parts, pulling the gun and shooting. The 
first can plausibly be said to be an act of self-defense. The second 
is freelance law enforcement. And wrong for all the obvious rea- 
sons. Proportionality, to start with: the death penalty, which is 
what Goetz tried and failed to administer, is reserved for greater 
crimes than a $5 shakedown. Lack of necessity, for another. 
Pulling the gun ended the threat. The boys ran. Pulling the trig- 
ger was superfluous. Two had to be shot in the back. 

Perhaps worst, the punishment was collective. Goetz had 
been mugged four years ago and had brooded ever since over the 
lenient treatment his attackers received. These four were paying 
for more than their own sins. A whole class of muggers got theirs 
on the downtown express. But the law, which still prevails 
aboveground, does not permit trial by class. Everyone pays for 
his sins only. Even criminals cannot remain abstract. 

As justice proceeds, facts will emerge and, with them, a sense 
of reality. And that sense is more enduring, though less exhilarat- 
ing, than the thrill we feel when someone does what we all dream 
of doing. We are, after all, an experienced audience. We know a 
dream, a movie, when we see one. Even fantasy has its limits. 
Goetz is applauded but not emulated. Soon he may be pitied. POW- 
ER TO THE VIGILANTE! NY LOVES YA! says the spray-painted salu- 
tation on Manhattan’s East River Drive. But when the gavel falls, 
it will be The Peoplevs. Bernhard Goetz. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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